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The report describes •'■he Job Diagnostic Survey (JDS) , 
an instrument designed to measure the following classes of variables: 
(1) objective job characteristics, particularly the degree to which 
jobs are designed so that they enhance work motivation and job 
satisfaction; (2) personnel affective reactions of individuals to 
their jobs and work setting; (3) the readiness of individuals to 
respond positively to "enriched" jobs — jobs with high poteiitial for 
generating internal work motivation. Based on a specific theory of 
how jobs affect employee motivation, the JDS is intended to: (1) 
diagnose existing jobs to determine if (and how) redesigning could 
improve employee productivity and satisfaction; and (2) evaluate the 
effect of job changes on employees--whether the changes derive from 
deliberate "job enrichment" projects or from naturally occurring 
modifications of technology or wofk systems. The JDS has gone through 
three cycles of revision and pre-testing. Reliability aid validity 
data are summarized for 658 employees in 62 different jobs in seven 
organizations who have responded to the rovised instrument. Two 
supplementary instruments are also described: (1) a rating form for 
assessing "target" jobs; and (2) a short form of the JDS. All 
instruments and scoring keys are appended. (Author/MW) 
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Abstract 



This report describes the Job T^la^nostlc Survey (JDS), an Instrument 
deslf,ned to measure the fo]loT7lnf\ three classes of variables; 

1. The objective characteristics of jobs, particularly 
the de^^ree to ^'hich jobs are desl<>.ned so that they enhance 
the internal v;ork motivation and the job satisfaction of 
people who do them. 

2. The personal affective reactions of individuals to 
their jobs and to the broader work setting. 

3. The readiness of Individuals to respond positively 
to enriched' jobs — i.e., jobs vhich have hi^h measured 
potential for f^.enerating internal work motivation a 

The JDS is based on a' specific theory of how jobs affect employee 
motivation. It is intended for two general types of use^ (a) for 
dlaj>nosln^^ existing jobs to deterraine if (and how) they misht be re-- 
desijjned to improve employee productivity and satisfaction; and (b) for 
evaluating the effect of job changes on eraployees — x^hether the changes 
derive from deliberate "job enrlchrient * projects or from naturally- 
occurring, modifications of technolo^jy or work systems. 

The JDS- has z<>ne through three cycles of revision and pre-testinR. 
reliability and validity data are summarized for 658 employees on 62 
different jobs in seven organizations v/ho have responded to the revised 
Instrument . 

T\;o supplementary instruments also are described: (a) a rating 
form for use by supervisors or outside observers in assessing ^^tar^ct" 
jobs, and (b) a short form of the JOS. All Instruments and scoring' 
keys are appended. 
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Ti:r JO". DIAGiTOSTIC Sin?.VRY: tllSTRUI^LHT FOR TIE 
DTAGr'OSIS OF JOnS A^^n THE EVAIUATIO" OF JOB P.EDESIGT] PROJECTS 

J. Richard llackman Grec? R. Oldhan 

Yale University University of Illinois 

As bot!i or<3;anl2atlonal productivity and employee alienation fron xvork 
become Increaslnf^.ly problematic ia contemporary Ar^.erican society » more and 
more organizations are turnln?^ to the redesign of work as a strate.^y for 
organizational chanpe (cf. , Havls Taylor, 1972" Ford, 1969 Haher, 1971) 
Indeed, 'job enrichment'* — one particular chanfje technique Involving work 
redesi^^n — seens about to become somethiniEj of a fad amonjj organizational 
consultants and manap.ers. 

As yet^ hoT/ever, a solid body of knowledge about the effects of job 
enrichnent has not emerged from behavioral science research. Neither are 
there abundant data available about the relative effectiveness of various 
stratep,ies for Inplementing \^ovk redesign projects (Hulln & 31ood, 1968 
Porter Lauler & Hackman, 1975, Ch. 10). 

There are a number of reasons for this unfortunate state of affairs* 
Some of them have to do v;lth the adequacy of existing theories about how 
jobs affect people others derive from metliodologlcal difficulties in 
carrying out job redesign experiments in on-goinr^ orpanizations. Yet per- 
haps one of the most compelling explanations for the paucity of knowledge 
about v7ork redesign is also one of the most basic- namely, that our capa- 
bility to measure (and thereby understand) v/hat is goinr on with what 
effects when jobs are changed has been very limited. 

The present paper reports the development of a measurement tool Xy;hich 



may be helpful in filling this void in research and action projects in- 
volvin'3 the redesif>n of v;orlc. The instrument described here specifically 
was designed to be useful both in the diagnosis of the characteristics of 
jobs prior to their redesign, and in research and evaluation activities 
aimed at assessin-^, the effects of redesinned jobs on the employees who 
perform them. - 

XL is hoped that by increasing our capability to dla>»nose the motiva- 
tional potential of jobs before they are chanp,ed, it will become possible 
for organizational change agents to more vrisely plan and carry out job 
redesign projects. Moreover, the availability of a standardized instru- 
ment for evaluatinc such projects should facilitate efforts by behavioral 
scientists to understand how and v/hy job enricliment works when it does 
work — and what has gone wron'> when it doesn't. 
Conceptual Basis of the Instrument 

Any measuring* device is based on some underlying theory of "v;hat's 
important" renardlnr, the phenomena under consideration (even if such a 
theory is implicit), and this instrument is no exception. The theory which 
gave rise to the present instrument is based on earlier work by Turner & 
Lav;rence (1965) and by Hackman & Lawler (1971). It is sketched briefly 
below, to provide a context for understanding and interpreting the measures 
generated by the instrument. For a more detailed description and dis- 
cussion of the theory itself, see Hackman & Oldham (1974). 

The basic theory is presented in Fif3ure 1. It proposes that positive 
personal and v/ork outcomes (hir>,h internal motivation, high work satisfac- 
tion, hirh quality performance, and low absenteeism and turnover) are ^ 
obtained vhen three "critical psvcholoric.il states" are present (exper- 
ienced meaningfulness of the work; experienced responsibility for the 
outcomes of the work, and knowledge of the results of the work activities). 

i 
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Ml three of the Critical Psychological States must be present for the 
positive outcomes to be realized. ^ 
The theory proposes that the three Critical Psychological States are 



created by the pr^ 
Iteaninf* fulness of 



sence of five "core" job dimensions. Experienced 
the ^?ork is enhanj^ed primarily by three of the Core 
Dlncnsions; Shlll Variety, TasI: Identity, and Task Slr;nif icance. Exper- 
ienced ^responsibility for 'lorlc Outcomes is increased uhen a job has high 
Autonomy. Knowledge of ^.esults is increased when a job is high on Feed- 
back. Following th3 theory diagrammed in Figure 1, it is possible to 
compute a score reflecting the overall ''motivating potential" of a Job in 
terms of the core job dimensions. This score (which is discussed in 
detail by Hackman & Oldham, 1974) is computed as follows: 

/ 

Motivating • Skill + Task + Task j . " 

Potential = | Variety Identity Significance j xjAutonomyjx [Feedback 

Score (rtPS) L 3 ,J L J L 

The theory is not expected to ''v;ork" v/ith equal ef f ectivenesi for all 
individuals. In particular , individuals who stron<>ly value and desire 
personal feelin?,s of accomplishment and growth should respond very posi- 
tively tc a job hi.^h in motivating potential, individuals who do not value 
personal <>rowth and accomplishment may find such a job anxiety-arousing 

and may be uncomfortably "stretched by it. Therefore/ growth need strength 

•J 

is shown in Figure 1 as a moderator of the other relationships specified 
by the theory. 

Sunmiary of Concepts f'easure d by the Job Diagnostic Survey 

The basic instrument described in this report is called the Job 
Diaf>nosLic Survey (JDS). It is taken by employees v;ho work on any given 
job, and provides measures of each of the concepts in the theory sketched 
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above for tkwsht job. In addition, the instrument provides several supple- 
mentary measures of the respondent's reactions to his or her work. The 
specif ic .measures obtained from the JDS are described below. 

Job tllmensions . The JDS provides measures of the five Core Dimensions 
shown In Figure 1, v^hich are defined as follows: 

Skill Variety, The depree to which a job requires a variety 
of different activities in carrying out the work, which involve 
the use of a number of different skills and talentn of 
employee. 

Task Identity. The decree to which the job requires completion 
of a "whole** and Identifiable piece of wotk — i.e., doing a job 
from beginning to end v/ith a visible outcc^ne. 

Task Significance. The dep;ree to vrhich the job has a substantial 
inipact on the lives or work of other people — whether in the im- 
mediate orj^^anization or in the external environment. 

Autonomy. The degree to which the job^provides substantial 
freedom, independence, and discretion of the employee in 
scheduling the work and in determining >he procedures to be' 
used in carrying it out. 

Feedback from the Job Itself. The decree to which carrying out 
the work activities required by the job results in the employee 
obtainino, direct and clear information about the effectiveness 
of his or her performance. 

In addition, measures. are obtained for two additional dimensions 

which have been found to be helpful in understanding jobs and employee 

react Ipns to them. These are* 

Feedback from Agents. The decree to v/hich t,he employee receives 
clear information about his or her performance from supervisors 
or from co-workers. (This dimension is not, strictly speakings a 
^characteristic of the job itself. It is included to provide 
information to supplement that provided by the Feedback from the 
Job Itself dimension.) 

Dealing with Others. The degree to which the job requires the 
employee to vrork closely vritlj other people in carrying out the 
work activities (including dealings with other organization 
members and with external organizational "clients**^ 

Cri::ical psychological states . The JDS provides measures of each of 

the three psychological states which are sho^m in Figure 1 as mediating 
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betv/een the core Job dimensions and the outcomes of the v;ork. These are. 

Experienced Meanlngf ulness of the Uotk. The decree to which the 
employee experiences the job as one which is generally meaningful, 
valuable, and v/orthv/hile. 

/ 

Experienced Responsibility for Work Outcomes. The dep.ree to vrhich 
the eriployee feels personally accountable and responsible for the 
results ofr the work he or she does. 

Knowledge of Results. The degree to which the employee knows and 
understands, on a continuous basis, how effectively he or she is 
performing the job. 

A ffective reactions tQ the job . The JDS provides measures of a 

number of personal, affective reaction^ or feelings a person obtains ftom 

perfonnin<> the joL. The^e are viewed, in the context of the theory in 

Figure 1, as t1ie "personal outcones" obtained from doing the work. (The 

instrument does not measure actual work productivity or employee percep- 

tions of theit productivity.) 

General Satisfaction. An overall measure of the degree to which 
the employee is satisfied and happy with the job."" 

Internal -'ork' Motivation. The degree to which the employee is. 
self- motlvated to perform effectively on the job — i.e., the 
employee experiences positive internal feelings when v/orking 
effectively on the job^ and negative internal feelings v;hen 
doing poorly. 

Specific Satisfactions. A number of short scales which' provide 
separate measures of satisfaction with: 

(a) job security / 

(b) pay and other compensation \' . . 

(c) peers and co-worhers ("social'' satisfaction) 

(d) supervision 

(e) opportunitieo for poroopr.l oro^-'th and dcvelopn^ant 
on the job C''prov;th*' satisfaction) f 

Individual growth need strength .- Finally, the JDS taps the strength 

of the respondent's desire to obtain "growth*' satisfactions fron his or 

her work. This measure Is viewed as a malleable individual difference 

characteristic i/hicn^ (as sHot^ in Figure 1) is predicted to affect how 

positively an employee v;ill respond to a job with objectively high ' 

mot ivA ting potential • 

i 10 
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Development of the Job Diagnostic Survey 

Development Stratef>y 

The Job Diagnostic Survey has its origins in previous methodologies 
developed by Turner & Lawrence (1965) and by Uackman & Lav/ler (1971).^ 
Ilany of the scales and items used by these researchers are retained, in 
revised form;*' in the JDS. • 

The JDS itself has been under development and refinement for over two 
years. The followin.'^ stratecic considerations have guided its development; 

1. Linking; the instrument closely to a specific theory of work design 
and v/orker motivation (summarized In the precedins section) • The JDS 
provides measures of all critical variables in the theory —as well as 
measutes of a fey supplementary variables that are not included in the 
theory. As a consequence » the JDS probes theory-specified concepts in 
considerable depth — but sacrifices empirical breadth in order to do so. 
That is, the JDS. is not an instrument recommended for a broad -based 
diagnosis of emplovee attitudes at work* instead it .is useful primarily 
for examining the characteristics of jobs per se and employee reactions to 

o 

m • 

those jobs. 

2. Providing more than one methodological format for assessinj^ the 
theoryrspecif led variables. Given that the intent of the JDS is to pro- 
vide a detailed and reliable assessment of jobs and reactions to them, an 
attempt ..was made to measure each variable in more than one way. Thus, 
within the JDS itself, each variable is addressed in two different sections 
of the questionnaire, by items vnritten in two different formats. Moreover, 
an accompanying, Inr^trurent (the Job Rating Form) was developed simultan- 
eously with the JDS, ^nd provides a means to obtain measures of the Core 
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Dimensions, fron individuals who do not themselves'^^orJ- on the f.ocal job 

If 

(e supervisors or outside observers). The Itens on the Job Ratin:,^, 
Forti exactly parallel those on the JDS, vrhich permits direct compa^sona 
between different views of the same job. } 

* 3. Maintaining a clear distinction betv/een descriptions of the job 
pet se and affective reactions to the job. Considerable effort was ex- 
pendod in developinj^. item formats and wordinj^s which would make as clear 
as possible the differences between those items which ask for descriptions 
of t iu' job itself and those that tap employees' personal and affective 
reactions to the job. 'The intent was to make the former as objective as 
possible., v^hile allowing the full richness of er.iployees' experiences to 
dominate the latter. 
Refinement of the Instrument 

The JDS has underf>one three major revisions over the last tv/o yeais. 
In its various developmental forms, it has been taken by over .-500 indi- 
vlduals working on more than 100 different jobs in about 15 different 
organizations. * 

Revisions v;ere based on both psychometric and substantive considera- 
tions. On the one hand, items. v;ere added, deleted, and revised in format 
to maximized scale reliabilities and the empirical discrimination among 
scales. At the same time, however , the refinement analyses were used to 
assess the conceptual validity of the theory on which the instrument was 
based — ai>d the data collected were used to revise and refine the theory 
simultaneously with the improvement of the instrument itself. At each 
iteration, the number and maf^nitude of the changes required vrere smaller 
and the final version of the instrument Is not substantially dilferent 
from the one imediately prepeeding it. 

1- 




SuM mary of t^Iatertals Available 

Copies of the follov7ing materials are appended to this report: 

» 

1. The Job Diagnostic Survey. The basic instrument to be taken . 

^ by individuals whose jobs (and whose reactions to their jobs) are of 
ft 

focal interest. Reproduced in Appendix A. 

2. Scoring Key for the JDS. A description of what items are scored 
on v;hat JDS scales specifying the particular scoring conventions which 
are used. Appeudi:: i:;. 

1. Short Form of the JDG. A brief version of the JDSy which takes 
only about ivO minutes to complete. Some scales in the JDS ar« not in- 
cluded in the Short Form* others are measured with fewer items. The scales 
measuring the job dimensions themselves^ however, are measured identically 
as in the JDS. The Short Fonr. is especially useful as a follow-up instru- 
ment -In longitudinal studies of work redesign. It can be given repeatedly 
without creatina excessive demands on the respondents » and the job 
dimension scores themselves are directly comparable to those obtained 
using the JDS. Appendix C. 

4. Scorinp Key for the Short Form of the JDS. Appendix D. 

5. The Job Rating Form. An instrument to be used by supervisors of 
the focal job (or by outside observers) in ratinf> job characteristics. 
Provides measures only of the job dimensions: none of the scales measuring 
affective reactions to the job are included. Ho scoring key for the Job 
Ratine ^oxm is included, because the Form is scored identically with 
Sections One and Two of the JDS and of the Short Form. Appendix E. 

Description of the Job Diagnostic Survey 
The J')S is described in general terms below, and is- attached in 
Appendix A. 

ERIC 
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Job Di mens ions 

Scores on the seve;i job dimensions measured are obtained from items^ 
In Sections One and Two of the JDS. In Section One, a single Item is pro- 
vided for each job dimension, in the following format; 

1. Jlov; much variety is there in your job? That is, to what 
extent does the job require you to do many different things 
at work, using a variety of your skills ard talents?' 

1^^^ 2 .—3 4- 5 6 ~7 

Very little the Moderate Very much' the 

job requires me to t variety job requires 

do the same routine me to do many 

thln<>s over and different 
over again V ' , things, using 

a number of 
different 
skills and 
talents. 

respondents circle the number which best reflects their assessment 

i >• - 

of the amount of variety in their jobs. 

In Section Two, two items are provided for each of the seven job 
diiiiensionsj one of which is phrased in direct or positive terras,^ and one 
oi which is phrased in reversed or negative form. Respondents are asked 
to indicate how accurate vs. Inaccurate each statement listed is in de- 
scribing the objective characteristics of the job. A seven-point scale is 
used, ranging from "Very Inaccurate" through ''Uncertain** to "Very Accur- 
ate," A sample statement (in reversed format) for Skill Variety is? 

1. The job is quite simple and repetitive. 

Critical Psychological States 

Scores for Experienced Meanlnr^f ulness of the Work, Experienced 
Responsibility for Uork Outcomes, and Knov;ledge of Results are obtained 
fron Sections Three and Five of the JDS. In Section Threes respondents 
indicate their agreement or disagreement with a number of statements about 
their work experience. A seven-point scale is used^, ranging from 
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•'Disagree Stronply^* through ''^^eutral" to ''Agree Strongly/' Sample state- 
ments are p.iven below. 

For Kxperienced MeaninRfulness of the ^7ork (reversed format): 

!• Most of the thinss I have to do on this Job seem useless 

or trivial. 

For Experienced Responsibility for IJork Outcomes: 

!• I feel I should personally take the credit, or blame 

for the results of my work on this job. 

For Knoxvledpe of Results (reversed format): 

!• I often have trouble figuring out whether I*m doing 

well or poorly on this job. 

In Section Five, a projective format is used, in which respondents 

are asked to 'think of other people in your organization v;ho hold the 

same Job as you do' and to indicate how accurate each of a number of 

statements are in describing the feelings of those other people about 

the job. The scale is the same seven-point Agree-Disagree scale used in 

Section Three. The content of the items is very similar to those included 

in Section Three, except that most items are prefaced by a phrase such as 

'•Most people on this joh. ..." A sample item (for Experienced Meaning- 

fulness) is: 

^ 1» Most people on this job find the work very meaningful. 

In all, there are four items tapping Experienced Tleaningfulness of 
the !;ork (two in Section Three, and two in Section Five) - six items for 
Experienced Responsibility for Work Outcomes (four in Section Three and 
two in Section Five): and four items for Knowledge of Results (two in 
^^ection Three and two in Section Five). Eif7.ht of the iten.s ate directly 
stated; six of the items are in reversed format. 

A ffective ^veactions: General Satisfaction and Internal ^?ork Motivation 
General satisfaction and internal work motivation also are assessed 
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by items in Sections Three and Five- the items for these scales are inter- 
nixed with those for the Critical Psychological States, described above. 
T^^ere are five items tapping general satisfaction (three in Section Three 
and t\io in Section Five) and six items for internal v/orlc motivation (four 
in Section Three and two in Section Five). Two of the peneral satisfaction 
items and one of the internal motivation items are in reversed format. 

A sample item for general satisfaction (from Section Five, reversed 
format) is^ 

1. People on this job often think of -quitting. 

A sample item for internal 'Work motivation (from Section Three, 
direct format) is: , . ' 

!• My opinion of myself goes up when I do this job well* 

Affective Reactions ; Specif ic Satisfactionr . 

pcores for five specific satisfaction sub-scales are obtained from 
Section Four of the JDS. Subjects respond to the query "How satisfied are 
you v^ith this aspect of your job?" for each item, u^ing a seven-point 
scale which ranges from "Extremely Dissatisfied" through "Neutral" to 
"Extremely Satisfied." Sample items for each of the five sub^scales are 
given below. 

Job Security (two itens) 

1# How secure things look for me in the future in this 

organization. 

Pay and Compensation (two items) 

1. The ariount of pay and fringe benefits I receive* 

Social (three items) 

1. The chance to pet to know other people v;hile on the job. 

Supervision (three items) 

1. The amount of support and <;uidance I receive from my 

supervisor. 
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Growth (four items) 

1. The amount of personal growth and development I set 

in doinp. my job. 

Individ ual Grov/th Meed Strength 

The growth need strength of respondents is measured in Sections Six 
and Seven of the JDS. 

'''lould like* ^ format. In Section Six, respondents are asked to indi-- 
cate "the degree to which you would like to have each (of eleven conditions) 
present in your job.'' Five of the items (e.g., "Very friendly co-workers") 
are not relevant to individual gro\^th needs, and are not scored. A sample 
item is: 

1. Chances to exercise independent thought and action in 

ray Job. 

All eleven of the items refer to generally positive or desirable 
aspects of the workplace. To eraphasize to the respondents that most items 
are seen as desirable to most people , the seven-point response scale ranges 
from "Would like having this only a moderate amount— or less" through 
"Would like having this very much" to "VJould like having this extremely 
much." To further reinforce the fact that these items are to be marked 
differently from those encountered earlier in the instrument, the numerical 

values on the response scale ranfje from 4 to 10. The item scores are trans--- 
formed to a standard 1 to 7 scale prior to analysis by subtracting a 
constant of 3.0 from each item. 

Job choice format . Growth need strenc»th is measured in Section Seven 
of the JDS by asking respondents to indicate their relative preferences 
for pairs of hypothetical Jobs. A sample item is.' 
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JOB A 



JOR R 



A job v;here you are 
often required to make 
Important decisions. 



A Job with many 
pleasant people to 
work with. 



1 

Stronfjly 
Prefer A 



Slightly 
Prefer A 



0 



— 3-^. 
Neutral 



A— 

Slip,htly 
Prefer B 



5 

Strongly 
Prefer B 



Respondents circle the number which reflects their own relative 
preference between the two jobs. There are 12 items (i.e., pairs of 
hypothetical jobs) in the section. In each item a job with characteristics 
relevant to growth need satisfaction is paired v/ith a job which has the 
potential for satisfying one of a variety of other needs. In half of the 
items (as in the example above) the' choice is between Jobs which both 
have positive characteristics' in half the choice is between jobs which 
both have predominantly nef>ative features (e.g., a job where there is a 
real chance of bein'^ laid off vs. a job x^ith little chance to do challeng- 
ing work). The prowth-relevant job is presented in half of the items as 
"JOB A' and in half as "JOD B." ^ 
Biographical Informatlfltn 

Brief biographical data are obtained in Section Eight of the JDS, 
including the sex^ age, and highest level of education of the respondent. 



In general, the JDS has been found to have satisfactory psychometric 

characteristics s and summary scores derived from the instrument have been 

sho'/ni to have substantive validity. The empirical findings on which these 

2 

conclusions are based are reported and discussed belox^;. 
Methodology 

Sample . The results reported are based on data obtained from 658 
employees working on 62 different jobs in seven organizations. The jobs 



Empirical Properties of the Job Diagnostic Survey 
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were highly heterogeneous > Including blue collar, white collars, and 
professional work. Both industrial and service organizations were included 
in the sample, but all were business orp;aiilzations. The organizations 
v;ere located in the east; southeast, and midwest j in both urban and rural 
settings. The demographic characteristics of the respondents are summar- 
ized in Table 1. 

Data collection procedure . All data were collected on-site by one of 

3 

the authors or their associates. One to four days were spent by the re- 
searchers at each organization collecting data. Procedural steps were 
typically as follows: 

1. The nature of the research was explained to second- or third- level 
management, and permission to administer the instrument was secured. 
Managers were informed that the r.^oject had to do with the refinement of 

an instrument to diagnose jobs^ and that it vrould involve collection of 
data from employees, from their supervisors, and from company records* 

2. The JDS was administered to groups of employees (ranging from 3 
to 25 at a tine). Before taking the questionnaire, employees were told 
about the nature and purposes of the research, and were given the option 
of not participating* Few employees declined to complete the question- 
naire. It also was emphasized that all information obtained would be held 
in confidence, and that no one in the organization would have access to 
individual responses. Employees were told that it was desirable to have, 
names on questionnaires for research purposes, but that this also was 
voluntary. About 10 percent of the respondents declined to provide their 
names. 

3. Supervisors were asked to complete the Job Anting Form, which 
measures the characteristics of the focal Job as viewed by individuals 
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Table 1 

« 

DEMOGR/iPHIC aiARACTERISTICS OF THE SAI^IPLE 



II 



Percent 



Male 
Fenale • 



386 
272 



59 
41 



AGE 



Under 20 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60 and over 



60 
282 
175 
65 
62 
12 



9 
43 
27 
10 
9 
2 



EDUCATION 

Grade school 
Some high school 
High school dep.ree 

Some business college or technical school 
Some college experience (other than business or 
technical) 

Business college or technical school degree 
College degree 

Some graduate work . 
Master's or higher degree 

LOCATION OF PLACE OF UORK 
Urban 
Suburban 
Rural 



7 

40 
221 

76 
151 

22 
90 
24 
26 



355 
46 
255 



1 
6 

34 
12 
23 

3 
14 
4 
4 



54 
7 
39 




LOCATION OF RESIDENCE 
Urban 
Suburban 
Rural 



194 
286 
172 



30 
44 
26 



LOCATION OF CHILDHOOD HOME 
Urban 
Suburban 
Rural 



207 
217 
230 



32 
33 
35 
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x^ho do not wo^K on that Job, These questionnaires were administered to 
supervisors in groups ranging An size from one- to ten. As v;as the case 
for employees who worked on the target Jobs, the nature and purposes of 
the research were explained before the questionnaires were distributed, and 
confidentially was assured. 

4. The researchers completed a version of the Job Rating Form, after 
having, observed the job for between one and two hours — providing a third 
perspective on the objective characteristics of the target Job. 

5. Members of management were asked to rate the work performance of 
each respondent on (a) effort expended on the job, (b) work quality, and 
(c) work quantity. Subsequently a summary measure of rated work effec- 
tiveness was obtained by averaging these ratings across the three scales 
and across the supervisors who rated each employee. 

' 6. Absence data were obtained from company records. These data 

were recorded in terms of the number of days each employee in the sample 

4 

had been absent during the immediately preceding year. 

In some organizations and for some Jobs it v;as not possible to obtain 
all the data described above. Therefore, some of the results reported 
below are based on that sub-set of the total sample for which complete 
data are available for the variable(s) of interest. 
JDS Scale Reliabilities^ 

Table 2 presents the internal consistency reliabilities of each of 
the scales measured by the Job Diaj^nostic Survey.^ Also Included in the 
table for each scale is the median of the correlations between (a) the 
items coraposinr, a given scale and (b) all of the other items which are 
scored on different scales of the same general type. These median corre- 
lations (called in the table "off-diagonal' correlations) provide one 

k.1 
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Table 2 

RELIABILITIES OF Till- JDS SCALES 



Internal Median 
Confllstency Of f-diar;onal ■ 

JOP DirtSX'SIONS Reliability Correlation^ 

Skill Variety .71 .19 

Task Identity .59 .12 

Task Significance .66 .14 

Autonomy .66 .19 

Feedback from the Job Itself .71 .19 

Feedback from Agents .73 .15 

Healing with Others .59 .15 

PSYCHOLOGICAL STATES 

Experienced Meanlngfulness pf the. Work .7A ,26 

Experienced Responsibility for the IJork .72 .23 

rvnowledge of Results .76 .17 

AFFSCTIVE RESPONSES TO TiW. JOB * 

General Satisfaction .76 ' .25 ^ 

Internal llork Motivation .76 .25 
Specific Satisfactions: 

Job Security ^ • b b 

Pay b b 

Social . . .56 .23 

Supervisory .79 .25 

Growth .84 .28 

GROimi NEED STREVIGTII 

'WomIA Like'' Format .88 c 

Job Choice Format .71 c 



Motes ; 

a. The median off-diagonal correlation 13 the median correlation of the 
items scored on a given scale with all of the items scored on differ- 
ent scales of the same type. Thus, the median off-diagonal correla- 
tion for skill variety (.19) is the median correlation of all items 
measuring skill variety with all the Items measuring the other six Job 
dimensions « * 

b. These scales vrere added to the JDS after the present data were 
collected, and no reliability data are yet available. 

c« Off- diagonal correlations are not reported for these two scales, since 
^11 items were desip.ned to tap the same construct. The scale scores 
obtained usinf^ tl\e 'would like'' format correlate .50 v;ith the scale 
scores obtained using the job choice format. 
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reflection of the discriminant validity of the Items, 

The Internal consistency reliabilities ran^e from a high of .88 
(^rov/th need strength, in the "would like'* format) to a lov of- •SS 
("social" satisfaction). The median ofi jlap.onal correlations range from 
.12 (tasl: identity) to .28 ('*(?rovth" satisfaction). In general, the 
results sup:[iest that both the Internal consistency reliability of thp . 
scales and the discriminant validity of the items are satisfactory. 
Objectivity of the Job Dimensions 

Assessments of the focal jobs on the job dimensions were made not . • 
only by employees v;ho worked on those jobs, but by supervisors and 
observers (the researchers) as well. This was done to provide, an Indirect 
test of the "objectivity'* pf employee ratings of the characteristics of 
thQir ovm jobs. 

^The relationships among the jud'jments made by employees, supervisors, 
and observers are shovm in Table 3. The ratings of each p.roup (i.e., 
employees, supervisors, observers) were averaged for each job, and then 
correlations were computed usin^; jobs as observations. The median of the 
correlations between employees and supervisors is .51- betvzeen employees 
and observers is .63* and betv;een supervisors and observers is 

Although in general the ratings of the three Ppraups converge moder- 
ately well, there are some job dimensions (e.g.. Feedback from Agents) for 
v;hlch the correlations between two of the groups are quite low. Moreover; 
the general "level of the correlations is lower than those reported for 
similar job dimensions by Uackman & Lawler (1971). 

It may be reasonably argued that when the Intent is to predict or 
. understand employee attitudes and behavior at work, employee ratings of 
the job dimensions should be used--slnce it is an employee's ovm perceptions 
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of the objective Job which is causal of his reactions to it. The data in 

Tttble 3 susce^t, ho\;ever . that employ^^e dr^.^criptions of their jobs, at 

J 

laast for some Job dimensions, '\; bo rliscrepant froM ths vic^/S,of other 
observers. Therefore, vrhen the present instruments are usfed for diagnostic 
or Gvalu^^jtive research, it is recommended ,that ratings of job chap4cteris- 

""tics be obtained from at least two different sources — and that efforts be 

) 

made to^ understand the reasons for any major discrepancies vjhich are 

obser^^ed between then, 

?teans and Var i ances of the JDS Scales 

rieans and standard deviations of the JDS scale scores across all 650 
respondents are presented in Table The table also Siiov;s the mean JDS 
scores across the 62 Jobs in the sample (i.e., the scores of respondents 
v;ho v'orked on each job were averaged, and the mean of these averages was 
computed across the 62 jobs fpr each scale.) The scale means obtained 
across all, respondents are very similar to those obtained when averages 
were computed across jobs. This indicates that tlie different numbers^ of 
respondents who held the various ^Jobs did not su^stantiallyvaf f ecp'^the 
mean scale scores. » ^ • 

Mso reported in Table 4 are the results of one-x^ay analyses of 
variance whi^h w^re computed for each scale across 50 jobs which had five 
or more respondents. As expected, between- job differences are statistically 
significant for all of the JDS scale scores. The data in the table show 
that the JDS scales vary considerably both in the amount of betv^een-job 
variance present, and in the amount of variance present anonj^ respondents 
within jobs. The F^-ratios can be taken as rough indicators "oN^the sensi- 
tivity of the scales to betveen-job dlfferenc^es (at least for the sebsof 
jobs in the present sample)* It should be kept in mind, however, that ^ 

, . ^ k:4 

i 
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Table 3 



RELATIOIISUIPS AMOMG EMPLOYEES ' , SUPERVISORS' k}^J) OBSF.RVCRS' JOB RATINGS 

CORRFLATIOf'^S Bl-TTJT.EH: 



jor. DT^r ••r.iot' 



Employees 

and 
Supervisors 



'mployees- Supervisors 



Observers 



and 
Observers 



Skill Variety 


.64 • 


.66 


.89 


Task Identity 


• 31 


.32 


• • .44 


Task Slcnlflcance 


.48 


.65 


-.14 


Autonomy 


.58 


.76 


.72 


Feedback from the Job Itself 
■ 


.33 


.58 


.47 


Feedback from Agents 


.07 


-.13 


.14 


Dealing with Others 


' .55 


.61 


.37 


Ilotivatlng Potential Score 


.56 


.70 


.71 


Median 


.51 


• .63 


.46 



f'ote-, Data are included only for those jobs for which more than one set 

of supervisory ratint^s were available.' Vs ranj^ed from 12 to 21 jobs. 
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withln-job variance (the denominator of the F-ratio) is raultiply-detertnined— 



— - and in part determined by real differences in actual jobs within organiza- 



tional job catcfxories. That is, same (unknown) amount of the within-job 
variance must be attributed to sr.ile unreliability and to individual differ- 
ences monp, respondents. At the same time, some (also unknown) amount of 
the same variance is explained by the fact that jobs often are individually 
deslgneJ — to take account of particular characteristics of the people'who do 
then, or because of the need for certain specialized activities to be per- 
formed by some people within a ^Iven job category. Therefore, the ratio of 
the betv/een- to the vlthin-job variance should be interpreted with caution. 

Means for a subset of the JDS scales from an entirely different sample 
are presented in Appendix F, These data, from Van?laanen & Katz (1974), 
shov; the mean JDS scores for a froup of over 3000 public employees.^ broken 
into eight Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) job categories. 
In general the mean scores for the EEOC sample are higher than the mean 
scores for the sample from business orj>anlzations reported in Table 4. 
Relationships Among the JDS Scales 



IntercorrelaLlons amonp; the JDS scales are presented In Tabled 5 and 6. 
The correlations in Table 5 vere computed across all 658 respondents. In 
Table 6» respondent scores were averaged for each Job, and these mean scores 
were intercorrelated across the 62 jobs. 

In f^eneral, the patterns of intercorrelations in Tables 5 and 6 are 
quite similar— althoufrh the overall level of relationship In the analysis 
across jobs Is higher than in the case for the analysis across all 658 
respondents. This is to be expected for a number of reasons, nut the least 
of which Is that the reliability of the JDS scores used In the analysis 
• which used Jobs as observations, was undoubtedly hipher than the reliability 
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of the scores used In the analysis across all 658 Individuals — simply 
because the percent ions and reactions of all individuals who held a given 
job v/ere averaged prior to computing correlations across jots. 

The job dimensions themselves are moderately intercorrelated, as has 
been found previously (Haclcraan & Lawler, 1971). Again, this is to be ex- 
yected if it is assumed that "good" jobs often are good in a number of ways 
— and "bad" jobs often are generally bad. There is no a priori reason to 
expect that the job dimensions would or should be completely independent ^ 
and a noderato level of intercorrclation anong then does not detract from 
their usefulness as separate job 4iinensiqns — so long as the fact of their 
non-independence is recognized and accounted for in interpreting the scores 
of jobs on a given job dimension. 

In the analysis across respondents, the Job dimensions; psychological 
states, and affective reactions are generally independent of the two 
measures of grov/th need strength (the median intercorrelation is .11). 
These relationships are substantially higher in the correlations compu*:ed 
across jobs — which may reflect the emergence of a congruence between the 
needs of individuals and the psychological nake-up of jobs as people arrive 
to work on the job, leave, and are changed by the work they do. 
Substantive Validity of the JDS 

The substantive validity of the instrument is addressed in detail in a 
separate report (Hackman & Oldham, 1974). In general, that report shovrs 
tljat the variables measured by the JDS relate to one another (and to ex- 
ternal criterion variables) generally as predicted by the theory on which 
the instrument Is 'based. In particular, the job dimensions (and the 
Motivating Potential Score) relate positively and often substantially to; 

(1) the other variables ^easured by the JDS which are predicted to be 
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affected by the job characteristics, including the three critical psycholog- 
ical states, j>eneral satisfaction^ j^Tovth satisf action, and internal t'ork 
motivation (cf. Tables 5 and 6). 

(2) behavioral measure*? of absenteeism and supervisory ratings of work 
performance effectiveness. 

In addition J and also as predicted by the theory, the relationships 
betv^een the job dJ.mensions and the dependent measures (including the 
behavioral measures) are stronger for individuals with high growth need 
strength than they are for individuals who are not stron[>ly desirous of 
growth satisfactions. All of these relationships are explored in more 
detail in the separate report referenced above. 
Summary 

Data reported or summarized in this section show that the Job Diagnos- 
tic Survey has satisfactory psychometric characteristicSj and that the 
variables it taps relate generally as predicted to approprlate^external 
criteria- Internal consistency reliabilities are generally satisfactory, 
and the items which compose the scales show adequate discriminant validity. 
Ratings of job characteristics by employees, supervisors, and outside ob- 
servers show a moderate level of conver<»ence for most of the job dimensions: 
it is recommended that ratings of job dimensions be obtained from more than 
one source in applications of the instrument to permit the degree of con- 
vergence in each particular situation to be checked. Variances of the 
scales are generally satisfactory ^, although some JDS scales show greater 
sensitivity to between-job differences than do others. Relationships 
among the JDS scales are generally positive, indicating that either the 
concepts tapped by the instrument or the methodologies used to gauge these 
concepts (or both) are not completely independent. In general, the 
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relationships aTnon2 the JDS scales (and between these scales and behavior- 
ally-based dependent variables) are substantial and in the direction 
predicted by the theory on v/hich the instrument is based. 

THE JOS RATING FOP Jt 

The Job Rating, Form is a companion instrument to the JDG, designed for 
use in obtainlnp assessments of jobs on the job dimensions by supervisors 
or outside observers who do not work on the job. Kxcept for the instruc- 
tions and minor rewordinp,s of the item stems (e.g., changing ^^yoixr job*' to 
*'the job^') the Job Rating; Form is identical to Sections One and Tiw of the 
JDS. As previously discussed, this permits direct quantitative comparisons 
to be made between assessments made of job characteristics by the people 
who do the job, by their supervisors, and by outside observers. 

Means, q^^tandard deviations, and scale intercorrelations for the Job 
Rating Form are presented in Table 7, separately for respondents who were 
in supervisory positions vis-a-vis the job rated, ahd for outside observers 
(typically the researchers from Yale), The five core job dimensions are 
most highly intercorrelated for the observers , next most for supervisors, 
and least most for the employees themselves (see Tables 5 and 6). This 
suggests that the ^closer" one is to the job, the better able one is to 
differentiate amonp the different job dimensions — which provides another 
reason for attending most closely to employee ratinj>s of their own jobs 
in any diagnostic use of the JDS. 

An analysis of variance comparing the mean Job dimension scores for 
employees, supervisors, and observers is presented in Table 8. Statis- 
tically significant mean differences are obtained for all job dimensions 
except Skill Variety and Feedback from the Job Itself. Typically supervisory 



Table 7 



^:7,A^'S, SXArinARD nEVIATIO^'S, a?^d imtep.correlations 
OF JOB Dltil'-.IISIOIIS FROM TlIE JOB PvATING FORM 



DATA FROM SUPERVISORS 





JOB DIMEMSIOMS 


IIEAN 


S.D. 


1 


IllTERCORRELATIOf^S 
2 3 4 5 6 


7 


1 


Skill Variety 




1 50 
















2 


Task Identity 


4.92 


1.35 


.48 














3 


Task Significance 


6.07 


0,75 '. 


.13 


.15 


— 










4 


AutionoTnv 


4.70 


1.31 


55 


.43 


.02 


— 








5 


the Job Itself 


5,15 


1.12 


LI 


.59 


.00 


.53 








6 


Feedback from i\gents 


5.13 


0.95 


.27 


.26- 


.13 


.39 


.22 






7 


Dealing with Others 


5.14 


1.23 


.52 


.18 


.07 


.65 


.42 


.26 




8 


Score (HPS) 


134. 


66.61 




.66 


.14 


.88 


.77 


.38 


60 






46 






















DATA FP.OM OBSHRVKRS 
















1 


Skill Variety 


4.12 


,1.7L 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


2 


Task Identity 


4.27 


1.52 


.78 














3 


Task Significance 


4.56 


1.27 


.62 


.63 












4 


Autonomy 


3.84 


1.91 


.81 


.80 


.58 










5 


Feedback from 
the Job Itself 


5.12 


1.29 


.17 


.21 


.17 


\33 








6 


Feedback from Agents 


3.44 


1.52 


.30 


.32 


.33 


.25 


.03 






7 


Dealing with Othets 


4.19 


1.79 


.49 


.53 


.45 


.44 


.23 


.38 




8 


Motivating Potential 


100 


,78.24 


.86 


.83 


.65 


.93 


.47 


.26 


.52 



Score (MPS) 



;i 38 

Note.~-Vhen more than one supervisory or observer rating vms obtained for a 
Job, they were averafjed for that job prior to analysis. Correlations 
> .37 for supervisors and :> .39 for observers are significant , at the 
.01 level (two-tailed). 
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Table 8 



COMPARISON OF MEAM JOB DI^ENSIO!^ SCORES 
FOR EMPLOYEES, SUPERVISORS, AND OBSERVERS 

) 

\ 



JOD DIMEIISIOM 


>ffiANS 

Employees Supervisors Observers 


F-ratlo 


» ' 


Skill Variety 


4.47 


4.46 


4.12 


0.75 


.48 


Task Identity 


4.87 


4.92 


4.27 


3.95 


.02 


Task Significance 


5.55 


6.07 


4.56 


32.90 


.001 


Autonony 


4.75 


4.70 


3.84 


6.33 


.001 


Feedback from the 
Job Itself 


4.96 


5.15 


5.12 


0.55 


.58 


Feedback from Agents 


3.87 


5.13 


3.44 


28.92 


.001 


Dealing with Others 


5.27 


5.15 


4.19 


9.62 


lool 


Motivating Potential 

Scoj-e (^^ps) 


121 


134 


100 


3.17 


.04 


N 


62 


46 


38 







df = 2, 143 
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ratings are hi^^hest and observer ratings are lov;est of the three; as might 
be expected, supervisors are especially high in comparison to the other two 

groups for the dimensions Task' Significance and Feedbacic from Agents. 

* 

Discussion 

Diagnostic Use of the JDS 

One of the major intended yses of the JDS is\in diagnosing existing 
jobs as an input to planned job redesign. In the paragraphs to follox;, a 
set of action steps is presented that ane night follow in carrying out a 
Job diagnosis using the instrument. At each step a question is posed, and 
the usefulness of JDS scores in responding, to the question is explored. 

Step 1. Are motivation and satisfaction really problenatic ? S ome t ime s 
organizations undertake job enrichment or ^ork redesign to- improve the work 
motivation and satisfaction of employees v-rhen In fact the real problem with 
work performance lies elsewhere — for example, in an error-prone cotpputer, 
in a poorly designed production system, and so on. It is important ^ there- 
fore, to examine the scores of employees on the motivation and satisfaction 
portions of the JDS as the first step In a job diagnosis. If motivation 
and satisfaction are problematic (and are accompanied by documented problems 
in vjork performance , absenteeism /or turnover as revealed by independent 
organizational indices), the change agent would continue to Step 2. If not, 
he presumably should look to other aspects of the work situation to identify 
and understand the reasons for the problem which gave rise to the diagnostic 
activity. 

Step 2. Is the job low in motlvatini^ potential? To answer this 
question, the chan|5:e a^^ent would examine the Motivating Potential Score of 
the target job^ and compare it to the TtPS scores of other jobs (and to the 
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means reported In Table A and Appendix F) to detemlne vrhether or not the 
job Itself Is a probable cause of the raotlvatlonal problems documented in 
Step 1, If the job turns out to be low on the MPS, he would continue to 
Step 3 if it scores highv he would look for other reasons for the motiva- 
tional difficulties (e.g., the pay plan, the nature of supervision, and 
so on) • ^ . 

Step 3> ^' hat spec i|i c afipects of the job are causing the difficulty? 
This step involves examination of the job on each of the five Core Job 
Dimensions, to pinpoint the specific strengths and weaknesses of the job as 
it currently exists. It is useful at this stage to construct a "profile" 
of the target job, to make visually apparent where improvements need to be 
made. ^An illustrative profile for two Jobs (one "good" job and one job 
needing improvement) is shown in Figure 2. y ^ 

Job "A" is an engineering maintenance job, and is high on all of the 

\ 7 

Core Dimensions^: the MPS of this job is a very hlgTi 260o Job enrichment 
would not be recommended for this job if employees working on the job were 
unproductive and unhappy, the reasons are likely to have little to do with 
the nature or design of the work itself. 

Job "li", on the other hand, has many problems. This job Involves the. 
routine and repetitive processing of checks in the "back room" of a bank. 
The ?1PS is 30, which is quite low — and indeed, would be even lower if it 
were not for the moderately high Task Significance of the job. (Task 
Significance is moderately high because the people are handling large 
amounts of other people's money-- and therefore the quality of their 'efforts 
potentially have important consequences for their unseen "clients.") The 
job provides the individuals with .very little direct feedback about how 
effectively they are doing itj the employees have little autonomy in how 
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they Ro about doinp. the job and the job is moderately low in both Skill 
Variety and in Task Identity, 

For Job 3, then,. there is plenty of roo^ for Improvement — and many 

V 

avenues to exanine in planning job changes. For still other jc^bs, the 
avenues for change often turn out to be considerably nore specific: for 
example, Feedback and Autonomy may be reasonably hi^h, but one or more of 
the Core pimensions which contribute to the experienced meaningfulness of 
the Job (i.e.,- Skill Variety, Task Identity, and Task Significance) may be 
low. In such a case, attention would turn to ways to increase the standing 
, of the job on these three latter dimensions. ^ 

In conducting such a diagnosis, the researcher^ probably would not wish 

i 

>to rely solely on the reports employees provide on the JDS of what the 
objective characteristics of their jobs are. In addition, it would be 

r 

inforiTiative to use the Job Rating Form to obtain assessments by supervisors 
(and perhaps by outside observers as well) of the characteristics of the 
focal Job. Such data could serve at least two purposes: (a) it would pin- 
' point what characteristics of the Job (If any) are viewed differently by 
different groups of respondents — thereby focusing attention on particularly 
unclear or otherwise troublesome aspects of the Job; and (b) it would pro- 
vide an indication of the overall degree of differential perceptions by 
employees and their supervisors. These latter data could serve an import- 
ant diagnostic function in their own right (regardless of the specific job 
dimensions on v/hich disagreement vras noted), in that substantial disagree- 
ment between employees and their jupervlsors could suggest that superior- 
subordinate relationships might need consultative attention either prior 

8' 

to or as an explicit part of any work re-design project. 

Step 4. How "ready" are the employees for change? Once it has been 
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documented that there Is need for improvement In the focal job — and the 
particularly troublesome aspects of the Job have been Identified — then it 
is appropriate to begin planning the specific action steps V7hich will bp 
taken to enrich the Job (cf,, Haclanan, Oldham, Janson & Purdy, 1974). An 
important factor in such planning; is detemining thp, growth need strengt;h 
of the employees, since employees high on growth needs usually respond more 
readily to Job enrichment than do employees v;ith little need for groirth. 
The measure of employee growth need strength provided by the JDS' can be 
helpful in identifying which employees should be among the first to have 
Jobs changed (I.e., thpse with high <»rox^?th need strength), and hov; such 
changes should be introduced (i.e.j perhaps vyith more "^^caiition for Indi- 
viduals with lovr grov/th ^need strength) . 

Step 5. ^/hat special problems a nd op jor tunl ties >Q re present in the 
existing work system? Finally, before undertaking actuaxs^Job changes, 
attention should be given to ^y, particular roadblocks vfhich may exist in 
the organizational unit as it currently exists — and to any special oppor- 
tunities V7hich may be built upon in the change program. Many of. these 
factors will be idiosyncratic to the system^ and easily identifiable by 
those responsible for guiding the change. 

Some other factors, perhaps less readily noticeable , are tapped by the 
JDS. In particular, the change agent might examine the current level of 
satisfaction of employees with various aspects of their organizational life 
If, for example, measured satisfaction v/lth pay, job security, and super- 
vision all are Very lovr, the difficulty of lnitiatln'> and developing a 
successful Job redesign project is likely to be very high— since strong 
existlnf^ dissatisfactions nay be accompanied by mistrust of the change and 
resistance to it. If, on the other hand, satisfaction with supervision is 
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very high, the change agent nl^ht wish to consider building an especially 
central role for supervision in the initiation and management of the change 
process. 

Other Examples could be given as \7ell. The point is simply that the 
supplementary measures provided by the JDS (especially those having to do^ 
with aspects of employee satisfaction) may be helpful in aletfting change 
agents to special problems and opportunities which desetve explicit recognl- 
tlon and attention as part of the dlaRtiosls of an exl^tinc work system. 
C autions in the Use of th e Job Dian; nostic Survey 

Listed be low are a number of issuies which, if not recognized, could 
impair the Validity and the usefulness of the JDS In some applications. 
These include: 

1, Respondents to the JDS must be moderately literate. Use of the 
JDS Is not recommended for individuals with an eighth grade education or - 
lesS:, or with individuals who do. not read English well. Usually it is 
possible to identify individuals who have had trouble understanding the 
Instrument by leafing through the completed questionnaire: numerous skipped 
Items' (or pages) or pages on which all blanks are filled in with the same 
number usually indicate difficulty in comprehending the instrument. 

2. The instrument is readily fakable, and probably should not be 
used for selection or placement purposes — unless an extraordinarily high 
level of trust exists betv/een the employee cad the managers who will be 
usinf:; the results. Indeed ^ even when the JDS is used to diagnose a work 
system priot to change (or to assess the effects of changes which have been 
made) care should be taken to ensure that employees believe that their oxm 
Interests will be best served if the data they provide accurately reflect 
the objective characteristics of.the jobs and their personal reactions to 

• 40 
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then. * ■ . . ■ 

3. Related to the above, it probably is preferable for employees to ' 
take the JDS under conditions of anonymity, \Jhlle the research^ reported in 
this paper required the listing of names (and names were voluntarily 
supplied by nearly all of the respondents),, the instruinifint was administered 
by a university-affiliated person and it was explicitly explained to the 
respondents that the primary use of their answers was for research purposes. 
•Then the instrument is iadministered by members of organizational management 
for use by manaf^ement^ anonymity surely will be Important for at least some 
of the respondents • 

4. The Instrument is not recommended for use in diagnosing the jobs 
of sin?:le individuals. Anonymity, of course, is Impossible if the indi- 
vidual knows tb::.t it is his or her ott?. individual Job that is being 
diagnosed. But the issue extends beyond that. In developing the JDS, 

the intent was to develop scales composed of items with rather heterogeneous 
content— to maximize the substantive "richness" of each measure. This was 
accomplished at some cost to internal consistency reliability. The relia- 
bilities are more than satisfactory when the instrument is U3ed to obtain 
average scores of a group of five or more individuals who work on a given 
Job. In such circumstances, the estimated internal consistency of each 
JDS «cale would exceed ,85 for the average of the group of individuals who 
hold the Job. For data collected from a single individual, the reliabili- 
ties would be as shown in Table 2— which may not be hio;h enough to warrant 
job chan[^es (or other action steps) on the basis of individual scale scores. 
(An exception of this state of affairs is the measure of individual .'^.rovrth 
need strenjjth. This scale is designed to be a measure of an individual 
characteristic, and was constructed so as to be a highly reliable indicator 
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of Individual needs.) 

5, Normative data are still being accumulated on the JDS scales. At 
this writing, several thousand respondents, have taken one or another of the 
preliminary versions of the JDS. Yet because the instrument Itself ha^ been 
modified on the basis of those responses ^ a stable normative base has not 
yet been establishied. Th^scale scores reported in Table 4 and Appendix F 
cl early can be used to make comparisons with scores obtained in other uses 
of the instrument « Cut the populations from which these data \^ere obtained 
were not selected systematically enou<>h for the data to be used to generate 
formal norms (i.e.. In computing standard scores and a scale of percentiles 
for the JDS measures) • As additional data are accumulated from uses of the 
final version of the JDS; more complete normative information will be pro- 
vided. 
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Footnotes 



1. Turner fi La^ence (19C5) devnJoped operational measures of six "task 

attrlHutes" whlco v-^.rc predicted to be positively related to worker satio- 
facr.i^on ?nd ajLLwdance: (?) variety, (b) required interaction, (c) autopoiny, 
('^) ontlonal interaction, (e) Icnowledgr* e.rid skill required, and (f) rcapon- 
sibiltty. Hachnan & Lawler (1971) ravised and rcf.tnod portions ci the Turner 
0nd Laxt/retKe procedures, and added a number of attitudinal, motivational, 
and individual difference measures. The instrument used by l^aclcman and 
Lawler tapped the foilowlr.g six Job dlnenstons: (<^.) variety, (b) autonomy, 
(c) task Identity, (d) feedback, (e) friendship opportuulcied, r.nd 
(f) dealing with oth^irs, 

2. A final, ••fine-tuning" revision of the wtDS was n^de after the data re- 
ported here were collected. Therefore^ some of the rft5.nl t3 reported ray be 
slightly discrepant from those which would be obtained using the instrument 
in its final fcr;m (i.e., an reproduced in Appendix A). !7hcn there ta any 
rep.^on to b^lieva that empirical results might be substantially affected by 
a change v;hich has been m^de, notation of that possibility is made on the 
data table. 

3. The euthors express their great appreciation to members of the Roy l-I. 
Ualters Acoociates consulting iivm for their assldtance In gaining access 
to the organisations, and to Kenneth Erousseau, Daniel Feldman, and Linda 
Frank for asfiiatance In administering the instrument and analyzing the data. ^ 

4. It vould have been preferable to have coded the data as the number of 
occasio ns of absence — to compenqa'c?. for circumstances vrhcn an employee was. 
absent Tor a laraa number of days because of a single serious Illness (or 
other personal emiergency) , Unfortunately, the records of some organisatloTta.^ 
were Qnar.r^ed ^ so that this was not faaolble; therefore, to preserve con- 
sistency Rcron«j organizations, all data were coded in terras <>f the total 
number of days of absence. 

5. The term "scale" is used loosely throughout the remainder of this re- 
port to refer to the summary score obtained for each veriable measured by 
ths JDS. These scores are obtained by averaging the it^ms relevaiit to each 
variable (ao specified in the JDS Scoring Key) \ they ere not formal "scales" 
la the technical sense of the terra. 

6. Rcllabllltlesi were computed by obtaining the med^.an IntPr-lteu correla- 
tion for all it^-ns which are scored on each scale, sue ther. adjusting the 
median by Spearrcan-Brovm procedures to obtain an cstlmntc of the reliability 
of the summary scale score. 

7. MPS scores can range frota 1 to 343; the average (see T.-»ble 4) is about 
125. 

8. One organisption is ur.lng the inerrunents for this purposs with special 
thovnughnpss. Beth employees and supervisors are describing tr.elr mm jobs 
on ths JnSi and both groups also are djccriblng the Job of the other group 
u^inp iae Job RaMng Form. Thus, data will be available for both groups 
fihowir'g (a) how group mftmbers see their own jobs, and (b) how the cnhsr 
group cee.i their Jo'us. These data will be used to initiate dlEcuociona 
aimed at improving both th3 designs of the supervisory and employee Jobs, 
and the overall quality of supervisor-subordinate relationships. 
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APPEimiX A 



Ti'E jon diag:^ostic survey 
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JOB DIAGNOSTIC SURVEY 



This questionnaire was developed as part of a Yale 

University Btudy of ^bs and how people react to them. » 

The quesklouualre helps to determine how jobs can be 

better designed » by obtaining Information about how 

people react to different kinds of jobs. 

On the following pages you will find several different kinds of questions 
about your job. Sepciflc instructions are given at the start of each 
section. Please read them carefully. It should take no more than 25 
minutes to complete the entire quest lonnalre. Pleaee move through it 
quickly . 

\ 

The questions are designed to obtain you r perceptions * 
of your Job and y our reactions to It. 

There are no "trick" questions. Your Individual answers will be kept 
completely confidential. Please answer each item as honestly and frankly as 
possible. 

« 

Thank you for your cooperation. 



For mere Information about this questionnaire and its use, please contact: 

Prof. J. Richard Hacknan OR Prof. Greg R. Oldham 

Departmnnt of Adminlstrativs Science? Department of Business Administration 
Yale University University of Illinois . 

New Haven, Connecticut 06520 Urbana, Illinois 61801 
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SECTION ONE 



r:-. Is part of the questionnaire asks you to 
loscrtbe your ,1ob, as ob jectivel y as you can. 

Please do \^ot^ lu^o this part of the questionnaire to show how much you like 
or dislike your job, Ouestions about that will come later. Instead, try to 
make you^ do*-Tcrlntions as accuratt^ and as objective as you possibly can* 



A ^5&iTjple quevStiop is given, belcn.'. 

A. To what extent does your job require you to work with raechanical 
equipment? 

2 — 3 « -5 7 

Very little; the Moderatci.ly Very much; the job 

Job requires almost requires almost 

no contact with , constant work with 

mechanical equip- mechanical equipment 

ment of any kind. 



You are to circle the number whic.:^ 1», the most accurate description of your Job. 

If, for exarr^ple, your Job requires you to work 
\vlth mechanical equ^pm^nt a good deal of the time — 
but also requires som'* V'Sparwork— you might circle 
the number six, as was doae in the example above. 



If you do not understand thcs^ instructions, please ask for 
DHsistance. If you do underrtand them, turn the page and begin* 
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2 



1. To what extent does your job require you to work closely with other people 
(either clients, or people in related jobs in your own organization)? 



1 : 

Very little; deal- 
ing with other 
people is not at 
all necessary in 
4oing the job. 



Moderately; 
some dealing 
with others is 
necessary. 



Very much; deal- 
ing with other 
people is an 
absolutely 
essential and 
crucial part of 
doing the job. 



2. How fnuch autonomx is there in your job? That is, to what extent does your 
job permit you to decide on your own how to go about doing the work? 



1 2- 

Very little; the 
job gives me almost 
no personal *'say'' 
about how and when 
the work is done. 



^Moderate autonomy; 
many things are 
standardized and 
not under my contro»l, 
but I can make some 
decisions about the 
V7ork. 



Very much; the 
job gives me 
almost complete 
responsibility 
for deciding how 
and when the work 
is done. 



3. To what extent does your job involve doing a "whole ' and identifiable piece 
of work? That is, is the job a complete piece of work that has an obvious 
beginning and end? Or is it only a small part of the overall piece of 
work» which Is finished by other people or by automatic machines? 



1 2-- 

My job is only a 
tiny part of the 
overall piece of 
work; the results of 
my activities cannot 
be seen in the final 
product or service. 



4 5... 

My job is a 
moderate-sized . 
'chunk'^ of the 
overall piece of 
work; my own 
contribution can be 
seen in the final 
outcome. 



My job involves 
doing the whole 
piece of work, 
from start to 
finish.; the » 
results of my 
activities are 
easily seen in 
the final product 
or service. 



4, How much variety is there in your job? That is, to what extent does the 
job require you to do many different things at work, using a variety of 
your skills and talents? 



1 2- 

Very little* the 
job requires me to 
do the same routine 
things over and 
ovet again. 
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Very much) the 
job requires me 
to do many 
different things,, 
using a number 
of different 
skllld and 
Cdlents. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



5. In general, how significant or imj)ortant Is your job? That Is, are the 
results of your work likely to significantly affect the lives or well-being 
of other people? 



1 2 

Not very significant.; 
the outcomes of my work 

not likely to have 
important effects on 
Other people • 



4 5. 

Moderately 
significant . 



Highly signify 
leant: the 
outcomes of my 
work can affect 
other people in 
very important 
ways . 



6. To what extent do managers or co-workers lut you know how well you are 
doing on your job? 



1 2- 

Very little; people 
almost never let me 
' know how well I am 
doing. 



4 5„_ 

Moderately^ 
sometimes people 
nay give rae -'feed- 
back^'' other times 
they may not. 



Very much; 
managers or co- 
workers provide 
me with almost 
constant ^*feed- 
back" about how 
well I ani doing. 



7# To whac extent does doing the job itself provide you with information about 
your work performance? That isj does the actual work itsel f provide clues 
about how well you are doing — aside from any ^'feedback'* co-workers or 
supervisors may provide? 



1 2- 

Very little: the 
job itself is set 
up so I could work 
forever without 
finding out how 
well I am doing. 



4 5 — 

Moderately: some- 
times doing the 
job provides 
*f eedback . to me^ 
sometimes it does 
not . 



Very much; the 
job is set up so 
that I get almost 
constant "feed- 
beck" as I work 
about how well I 
am doing. 
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SECTION WO 



Listed below are a number of statements which could be need to describe a job. 

You are to indicate whether each statement is an 
accurate or an in accurate description of your iob, 

Chice a^jain, 4>lea8e try to be as objective as you can in deciding 
hov accurately each statement describes your job — regardleso of 
whethtir you like or dislike your job. 



Write a number in the blank beside each statement » baaed on the following scale; 

H ov accu rate is the statement in describing your job ? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Very Mostly Slightly Uncertain Slightly Mostly Very 

Inaccurate Inaccurate Inaccurate Accurate Accurate Accurate « 



_1. The Job requires me to use a number of complex or high-level skills. 

_2. The Job requires a lot of cooperative work with other people. 

_3. The Job is arranged so that I do not have the chance to do an entire piece 
of work from beginning to end* 

Just doing the work required by the job provides many chances for ne to 
figure out how well I am doing. 

_5. The Job is quite simple and repetitive. 

The job can be done adequately by a person working alone — without talking 
or checking with other people. 

_7. The super/isors and co-workers on this job almost never give me any "feedback'* 
about how well I am doing In my work. 

This Job is one where a lot of other people can be affected by how well the 
in/ork geta done. 

The Job denies me any chance to use my personal initiative or Judgment in 
carrying out the work, 

10. Supervisors often let me know how well they thilik J am performing the job. 

11. The Job provides me che chance to completely finish the pieces of work I begin. 

12. Tho Job itself p^'ovides very few clues about whether or not I am performing 

wol.i. . 

13. T'^'.L jnb gives ro ronnlderik' 1'^ opportunity for Independence and freedom in 

how, L do the wo: I . 

14. The Job lt:se]t is nut very significant or important in th'^ broader scheme 
of things, 
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SECTION THREE 



Mow please indicate how you personally i ^eal about ^our job > 

Each of the statements below is something that a peroon might say about his 
or her Job, You are to indicate your own, personal f ee ltnga about your job 
by marking how much you agree with each of the statements. 

Wiite a numbe.r in the blank for each statement, based on this scale: 
Jj ow m uch do you agr ee with the statement? 



i 2 . « 5 6 7 

Disagree Disagree Disagree Neutral Agree Agree Agree 

Strongly Slightly Slightly Strongly 



^1, It's hard, on this job, for me to car.'i verv »iiuch about whether or not the 
work gets done right, ^ ^ 

2. My opinion of myself goes up when I do this job well, 

^3. Generally speaking, I aan very satisfied with this Job. 



Jk. Most of the things I have to do on this job seem useless or trivial. 

^5* I usually know ufiethar or not my work is satisfactory on this job. 

6, I feel a great sense of personal satisfaction when I do this job well* 

7. the work l' do bn this job is very meaningful to me." 



_^8, I feel a very high degree of p ersona l responsibility for the work I do on 
this Job. • • 

_9. I frequently think of quitting this job. 

10. I bad and uTihappy when I discover that I have performed poorly on this 

job. 

11. I often have trouble figuring out whether I*m^doing well or poorly on this 

Job, 

12. 1 feel I should personally take the credit or blaBie for the results of my 
work on this Job, 

13. I am generally satisfied with the kind of wock I do in this job. 



^14. My own feelings generally are not affected much one way or the other by how 
wel I I do on t:hic Job. 

15. Whether or not Lhis Job gc^ts done right is clearly responsibility. 
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Now please indicate how sattafied you are with each aspect of your job listed 
below. Once again, write the- appropriate number in the blank beside each 
fltatement . 



Up-^JAlL^jig!^. are you with this as pect of your .job? 

„ ^ , 2 3 , A 5 6 7 

Extremely ni.s«atisf led Slightly Neutral Slightly Satisfied Extremely 

Dissatisfied Dissatisfied Satisfied Satisfied 

1' The amount of Job security 1 have. 



— 2. The amount of pay and fringe benefits I receive. 

— 3. The amount of personal growth and development I get in doing my Jo)b. 
_4. The people I tAlk to and work with on my Job. 

— 5. The degree of respect and f3lr treatment I receive from my boas. 

— 6. The feeling of worthwhile accowpllahment I get from doing my job. 

___7. The chance t^o ^et to know otjjet people while on the job. 

— ^8. The amount of support and gul^dance I receive from my supervisor. 

__9. The degree to which I am fairly paid for what I contribute to this organization 

_10. The amount of independent thought and action I can exercise in my job. 

_11. How secure thlnga look for me in the future in this organization. 

_12, The chance to help other people while at work. 



13. The amount of challenge In my Job, 
"The overall quality of the supervision I receive in my work. 
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SECTION FIVE 
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Nov plea9r* think of the o ther pe ople In your organization 
^ who hold tha same Job you do. If no one has exactly the 

same Job as you, think of the Job which is most similar to 
yours. ' 

*> 

Please think about how accurately each of the statements describes the feel- 
ings of those people about the Job. 

* * 

It Is quite all right if your answers here are different from when you 
described your own reactions to the Job. Often different people feel quite 
differently about""*thc same Job. 



Once again, write a nun^ber'lu the blank for each statement, based on 
this scale: 

How much do you agree with the statement? 

1 2,3 4 5 6 7 

Disagree Disagree Disagree Neutral Agree Agree Agree 

Strongly Slightly Slightly Strongly 



1. Most people 'on thi3 Job feel a great sense of personal satisfaction when 
they do the Job well. 



2. Most people on this Job are very satisfied with the Job. 

3. Most people on this Job feel that the work is useless or trivial. 



_4. Most people on this Job feel a great deal of personal tesponsibillty 

for the work they do. • 
/ • 

_5. Most people on this Job ha v^^ a pretty good idea of how well they are 
performing their work. 

_6. Most "people on this job find the work very meaningful. 

_7. Most people on this Job feel that whether or not the Job gets done right 
is clearly their own responsibility* 

_8. People on this Job often think of quitting. ^ 

^9. Most people on this Job fcp.l bad or unhappy when they find that they have 
performed the work poorly. 

10. Most people on. this Job have trouble figuring out whether they are doing 
a good or a bad Job. 
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SECTION SIX g£5^ CO?V AVWUBLt 



LlBted below are a number of cl^aracteristics which could be. present on any 
job. People differ about how much they 'Vould like to have each one present 
in their own jobs* We are interested in learning how rouch you personally 
voul d lik e to hav*3 each one present in your Job, 



Using the scale below, please indicate the degree to which you wuld like 
to havei each characteristic present in your Job, 

numbers on this scale are different from those used in previous i 



Emm0^^ i\ II I 
5: The numl 
scales. 



4 5 
WoulS like 
having this only 
a moderate amount 
(or less) 



8 



Woultl like 
very much ^ 



10 

Would like 
having this 
extreiaely much 



^l. High respect and i'air treatment froic my supenfisor, 

^2. .Sti^T'ulatiag and chailenginjj work. 

3» Chances to exercise independent thought and action in my Job. 
4, Great Job security. ' ^ 



5, Very friendly co-workers. 



^6. Opportunities to learn new things^ f torn -my work, 
7. High salary and good fringe Benefits. 



^8. Opportunities to be cr^tative and imaginative in my work. 
9. Quick promotions* 

10. Opportunities for j^ersonal growth and development in my Job« 

11. A sense of worthwhile accomplishment in my work. 



\ 
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SECTION SEVEN g£^[ COPY AVAiLABLE 



People differ in the kinds of Jobs they would most like to hold. The questlona 
■'ri r.o-tion givG you a chance, to oay just what it is about a job that' is 

moat iKii^ortanf to ^oji. 

For each (questi on, two d i fferent kinds of 
^obB are briefly described . You are to 
Indic ate vhlch of t he jobs you personally 
would"^ prefer --If you had to make a choice 
between them. 

In an«verlng each question, RSB'jnxe that everything else about the Jobs la 
the satne. Pay attention only to . the characteristics actually listed. 



Two e^araplea are given below. 



JOB A 

A Job requiring work 
— %yi t h m echa n ic »l -eqalypent- 
mosl of the day 



JOB B 

A Job requiring work 
*"with" other 
^of the day 



e most 



Strongly 
Prefer k 



1„-.. . ..2 t3>-T A 5 



Slightly 
-Prefer A 



Neutral 



Slightly; 
Prefer B 



Strongly 
Prefer B 



If you like working with people and working 
with equipment equally well\ you would circle 
the number 3> as h8B_been done In the example. 



Here is another example. This one asks for a harder choice— between two 
Jobs which both have some imdesirable features. 



A Job requJ.rlug you to 
expose yourself to con- 
siderable physical danger, 

•i—-. 

strongly Slightly 
Prefer A Prefer A 



JOB B 

A job located 200 miles 
from your home and family. 



Nautrel 



Sligh\;ly 
Prefer B 



Strongly 

Prefer B 



If ycu woi.ld slightly prefer risking physical 
fiangpr to working far.Cron your hom", you wuld . 
circle number 2, at? has been done in the example. 



Ple ase a sk for ast^lataiv.c if, y ou do^ not unde rstand exactly how to do these 
questions . 



o 
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JOB A 

!• A job where the pay Is 
very good. 



Strongly 
Prefer A 



Slightly 
Prefer A 



BEST coPK. mmii 



JOB B 



Neutral 



A job where there? isi 
considerable^ opportunity 
to be creative and 

innovative. 
4 „.5 

Slightly Strongly 
Prefer B Prefer B 



2. A job where you are often 
required to make impor- 
tant decisions. 



Ir 

Strongly 
Prefer A 



Slightly 
Prefer A 



Meutral 



A job with many pleasant 
people to work with. 



Slightly 
Prefer B 



Strongly 
Prefer B 



3. A job in which greater 

responsibility is 
given to those who do 



the best work* 



Strongly 
Prefer A 



Slightly 
Prefer A 



Meutral 



4, A job in an organization 
> which is* in financial trouble- 
and might have to close down 
within the year. 



Strongly 
Prefer A 



Slightly 
Prefer A 



Neutral 



A job in which greater 
responsibility is given 
Jt o loya 1 empl oy e e s_ whq^ _ 
have the most seniority. 



4 /-5 

Slightly / Strongly 

Prefer B Prefer B 



A job in which you are 

not allowed to have any 

say whatever in how your 

work is scheduled, or' in 

the procedures to be used 

in carrying it out, 
4 5 

Slightly Strongly 
Prefer B Prefer B 



5, A very routine job* 



Strongly 
Prefer A 



Slightly 
Prefer A 



-A3"- 
Neutral 



A job where your co- 
workers are not very 
friendly. 



Slightly 
Prefer B 



Strongly 
Prefer B 



6. A job with a supervisor "who is 
often very critical of you and 
your work in front of other 
people. 



A job which prevents you 
from using a number of 
skills that you worked 
hard to develop. 



Strongly 
Prefer A 



Slightly 
Prefer A 



Neutral 



Slightly 
Prefer B 



Strongly 
Prefet B 
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JOB A 

7. A job with a ouper-- 
visor who respects you 
and treats you fairly. 



Strongly 
Prefer A 



Slightly 
Prefer A 



Neutral 
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JOB B 



A job which provides 
constant opportunities 
for you to learn new 
and interesting things. 



Slightly 
Prefer B 



Strongly 
Prefer B 



8. A job where there is a 
real chance you could be 
laid off. 



Strongly 
Prefer A 



Slightly 
Prefer A 



Neutral 



A job with very little 
chance to .do challenging 
work. 



Slightly 
Prefer B 



Strongly 
Prefer B 



9. A job in which there is a 

real chance for you to develop 
new skills and advance in the 

organization:;- 



Strongly 
Prefer A 



Slightly 
Prefer A 



Neutral 



A job which provides 
lots of vacation tinie 
and an excellent fringe 
^TjieheFit ^package; 



Slightly 
Prefer B 



Strongly 
Prefer B 



10. A job with little freedom 
and . independence to do 
your work in the way you 
think best. 



A job where the working 
conditions are poor. 



Strongly 
Prefer A 



Slightly 
Prefer A 



Neutral 



5lightly 
Prefer B 



Strongly, 
Prefer B 



11. A job v/lth very 

satisfying team^-work. 



A job which allows you 
to use your skills and 
abilities to the fullest 
extent. 



Strongly 
Prefer A 



Slightly 
Prefer A 



ileutral 



Slightly 
Prefer B 



Strongly 
Prefer B 



12. A job which offers 

little or no challenge. 



A job which requires you 
to be completely Isolated 
from co-workers. 



Strongly 
Prefer A 



Sljr,htly 
Prefer A 



Neutral 



Slightly 
Prefer 13 



Strongly 
^^•^refer B 
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SECTION EIGHT 



B loj.^rnphlc.il Cnckgroun d 

1, Sex; Male Female 

y» 

2. Age (cho.ck one) : 

^Linder 20 40-49 

20-29 50-59 

-0-J9 60 or over 



3. Education (check pne) ; 

_Grade School 

SoniL* High School 

High School Degree 

_Some B usiness^ College or Technical School Experience 

Some College Experience (other than business or technical school) 

^Business Colle.ge or Technical School Degree 

^Collegt: .Degree 

Some Graduate '7ork 



Master's or hir-.her de.^.ree 



4, VJhat is your brief job title? 
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SCORING KEY FOR THE JOB DIAG^TOSTIC SURVEY 



The Job Diagnostic Survey (JDS) measures several characteristics of 
jobs, the reactions of the respondents to their Jobs, and the growth need 
strenr^th of the respondents. Each variable measured by the JDS Is listed 
below, alon<> with (a) a one or two sentence description of the variable, and 
(b) a list of the questionnaire items which are averaged to yield a sunimaty 
score for the variable. 

The JDS is based on a questionnaire originally compiled by Hackman & 
Lawler (Employee Reactions to Job Characteristics, Journal of Applied 
Psychology Monograph , 1971, 55(3), 259-286). A complete description of the' 
JDS is provided by Hackman & Oldham (The Job Diagnostic Survey: An Instru- 
ment for Diagnosing the Motivational Potential of Jobs, Technical Report 

4, Department of Administrative Sciences, Yale University, 197A). The 
theory on which the JDS is based is described by Hackman & Oldham (Motiva- 
tion Through the Design of 'Jorkr Test of a Theory, Technical Report No. 6, 
Department of Administrative Sciences, Yale University, 197A). 



-Fo*--i^«^he^^Hhf^^f<>rTTlatit)n -about -the -lnstruin^ 

Prof. J. Richard Hackman or Prof. Greg R. Oldham 

56 Hillhouse Avenue Department of Business Administration 

Yale University University of Illinois 

Kew Haven, Ct. 06520 Urbana, 111. 61801 



I. JOD DItTEMSIQt?S ; Objective characteristics of the job itself. 

^" Skill Variety ; The degree to which a job requires a variety of differ- 
ent activities in carrying out the work, which involve the use of a number 
of different skills and talents of the employee. 

Average the following items; 

Section One /M 
Section Two //I 

//5 (reversed scoring — i.e., subtract the number 
entered by the respondent from 8) 

B. Task Identity * The degree to which the job requires the completion 
of a "whole" and identifiable piece of work— i. e. , doing a job from 
beginning to end with a visible outcome. 



Average the following items: 

Section One //3 
Section Two //ll 

113 (reversed scoring) 
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Task Slc>nlf Icance ; The decree to which the job has a substantial 
Impact on the lives or work of other people — whether in the ImniGdlate organ 
ization or In the external environment. 

Average the following Items? 

Section One* //5 
Section Two: if 3 

//14 (reversed scoring) 

D. Autonomy ' The degree to which the Job provides substantial freedom. 
Independence ; and discretion to the employee in scheduling his work and in 
deternlnlnp; the procedures to be used in c^rylnJj it out. 

Average the follovin^ items* 

Section One: #2 
Section Tv;o: //1 3 

//9 (reversed scoring) 

— E V Feedback from the Job Itself r The degree to vhich carryin^tjut-the — 

work activities required by the job results in the employee obtaining 
information about the effectiveness of his or her performance. 

Average the following items: 

Section One: //7 
Section Two: H 

//12 (reversed scoring) 

F, Feedback from Agents : The degree to which the employee receives 
information about his or her performance effectiveness from supervisors or 
from co-woi ^ers* (This construct is not a job characteristic per se, and 
is Included only to provide information supplementary to construct (E) 
above , ) 

Average the following, items*' 

Section One ' //6 
Section Two. //lO 

in (reversed scoring) 

G, Dealing with Others : The degree to which the job requires the 
employee to work closely with other people (whether other organization 
members or organizational "clients"). 

Average the following items' 

Section One: /'I 
Section Two' 112 

//6 (reversed scoring) 
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II- EXPERIEHCED PSYCHOLOGICAL STATES ! The psychological Impact of the job 
on the employees. These three psychological states are viewed as mediating 
between objective job characteristics (listed above) and the affective 
(c.^., satisfaction, motivation) and behavioral (e.g., performance quality, 
absenteeism) responses of employees to their work. Each of the three con- 
structs are measured both directly (Section Three) and indirectly, via 
projective-type items (Section Five). 

A. Experienced Meanlngf ulness of the ;york : The decree to which the 
employee experiences his or her Job as one which is generally meaningful, 
valuable; and worthwhile. 

Avera?;e the follov;inf> items: 

Section Three: #7 

//4 (reversed scoring) 
Section Five: //6 

#3 (reversed scoring) 

Tj. Experie nced Responsibility for the Uork : The degree to which the 
-employee- f^ets^ -accountable- and-responsibie* f o^ — 
or she does. 

Average the following items t 

Section Three: //8, //12, //15 

in (reversed scoring) 
Section Fives //4, //7 

C. Knowledge of Results : The degree to which the employee knox^s and 
understands, on a continuous basis, hov; effectively -he or she is performing 
his job. 

Average the following items r 

Section Three: //5 

//II (reversed scoring) 
Section Five: //5 

//ID (reversed scoring) 



III. AFFECTIVE R ESPON SES TO T^^E JOB ^ The private, affective reactions or 
feelings an employee gets from v^orl:lng on his job. The first two constructs 
(general satisfaction and internal work motivation) are measured both 
directly (Section Three) and indirectly (Section Five). 

A. G eneral Satisfaction ^ An overall measure of the degree to which the 
employee is satisfied and happy in his or her work. (This measure has been 
sho\m to predict both turnover and absenteeism — i.e., the lower the satis- 
faction ^ the more the turnover and absenteeism). 

Average the following items 

Section Three? //3, //13 

//9 (reversed scoring) 
Section Five- //2 

//8 (reversed scoring) 
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P.. Internal Uork Motivation - The decree to which the employee Is self- 
motivated to perform effectively on the job. This measure previously has 
been shovm to relate directly to the quality of the employee's work. 

Average the following, items ^ 

Section Three : //2, //6, //lO 

ifl^ (reverse scoring) 
Section Five: //I, //9 

^- Specific S atisfactions : These short scales tap several specific 
aspects of the employee's job satisfaction. They all relate positively to 
the f»eneral satisfaction measure (Construct A above), but the specific 
satisfaction with "srox-jth" (Scale 5, below) relates most strongly to the 
characteristics of -jobs themselves. 

CI. "Pay" satisfaction. Avera:3e Items //2 and //9 of Section Four. 

C2. "Security" satisfaction. Average Items //I and //II of Section 
Four. 



C3. "Social" satisfaction. Average items /M, //7, and //12 of Section 
Four. 

C4. "Supervisory" satisfaction. Average items //5, #8, and //14 of 
Section Four. 

C5. "Growth" satisfaction. Average items //3, //6, #10, and //13 of 
Section Four. 



IV. INDIVI DUAL GROHTU NEFD STRENGTH : These scales tap an individual differ- 
ence among employees — namely, the degree to which each employee has a 
strong vs. wekl^desire to obtain "growth" satisfactions from his or her 
x^ork. Individuals high on this measure have been shovm to respond posi- 
tively (i.e., with hij:h satisfaction and internal work motivation) to 
complex, challenging^, and "enriched" jobs; individuals lovj on this measure 
tend not to find such jobs satisfyinf^ or motivating,. The questionnaire 
yields two separate measures of growth need strength, one from Section Six 
and one from Section Seven. 

"Mould Like" Format (Section Six) 

Average the six items from Section Six lif;ted below, before 
averaging, subtract 3 from each item score: this will result in a 
summary scale ran'^in<> from one to seven. The items are; 
#2, //3, //6, //S. //lO. //II 

"Job Choice'' Format (Section Seven) 

Each iter, in Section Seven yields a number from 1-5 (i.e., "Strongly 
prefer A" is scored 1; "Neutral"' is scored 3: and "Strongly prefer 
B" is scored 5. Compute the need strength measure by averaging the 
twelve items as follows 

//I, //5, in, //lO, ni, //12 (direct scoring) 

n, //3, //A, //6, //8, //9 (reversed scoring) 
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V. MOTIVATING POTEt^TIAL SCORE ' A score reflecting the potential of a job 
for eliciting positive internal work motivation on the part of employees 
(especially those with high desire for growth need satisfactions) is given 
below. 



Motivating 
Potential 
Score (MPS) 



j Skill _^ Task ^ Task 

j Variety Identity Significance 



- I - - 

V . ^ ] Feedback 
X Autonomy X . ^. 

: from the 

I Job 
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JOR DIAGNOSTIC SURVEY: 

SHORT FORM 



This questionnaire waa developed as part of a Yale 
University study of Jobs and how people react to them. 
The questionnaire helps to determine how Jobs can be. 
better designed, by obtaining Information about how 
people react to different kinds of Jobs. 

...On tha following_^,ag^». you-wiil- f4mi eevera-1- different kinds of quest lottS 
about your job. Specific instructions are given at the start of each 
section. Please read them carefully. It should take no more than 10 
minuses to complete the entire questionnaire. Please move throuRh it 
quickly. 

The quostions are designed to obtain your perceptions 
of your job and your reactions to it. 

There are no "trick" questions. Your individual auswera will be kept 
completely confidential. Please answer each item us honestly and frankly 
as possible. 



Thank you for your cooperation,. 



For more inf ormauion abouC thia que55Lioanaire and its use, please contact; 



Prof. J. Klchflrt' Itack-uan OR Prof. Greg R. 0]dham 

Depafment of ^dr-.inisf.rative Sciences Department of Business Administration 
'...n;.e Unlvcr.sl'.y Tnlversity of liiinnin 

New Haven, Connec':icut 06520 Urbana, Illinois 61801 
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1. Tc \t> ':t ext'-^nt: dceo youi' job ro::\tlrc you to ^;ork clonoly :"lth oV.^^z pri-^-plrt 
(o »r 'cllonta, or poopi.J in relatad jobs 3ii ycuc ovn organ:Uatioi7) 



2- 

Very i tjl- 

ins with ot \ic 
riiopie i3 not at 
cjj.i nec'-^y^iiry in 
dicing the Job, 



3- 



8oitie dealing 
vith othatQ Is 
neceysary. 



6 7 

' infi with other 
pf^ople Xb aa 

. ab.0Givit:2ily 
e^^P^jriLiiii and 
CL'?.;c±al part of 
doing vUc job. 



2* Kow much autoncray is there in your job? That is, to what e::teQt does your 
job pev^iilL you Co <^;:cido ori jgur ovt; hov to go about doing tho t/ork? 



Very little: the 
joh ^iveg G)g aliu ost 



nn personal "??ay'^ 
f/ri'jut how <^id t/\en 
work, iu doi\e. 



4 5 

jr.tii.oi~ilhiiU^,aiLe ^. 

scandaiTuized and 

rot in/rter niy contro] , 

but I can i^ke sopic 

tdeciaiona al^OMt the 



Very much; the 



reflponoihlV vty 
for decldi:3^: hr^v; 
and when th© vCrk 
is don©. 



3. To what e^tteat: doe3 your job involvr; doing a ''whole'* and identif :?j^bl<^t ^irce. 
of T]iat i'r, i!^ the job n coc;:pl<ite piece or work that ha^ r.n ^/ovious 

legY^^'^ end? Or is it only a small pa rt of the overall pi-^ca of 

wrk^ vuich is fiuJ^^hed by "other ~pecprero'r1)y~A^^^ 



3^. 2--- -'i ^-i 5 6 7 

job io only a My jcb is a My job involves 

tv^y part of the inoderute-aized doing the- wl--.Oe 

r\^:vaH piece of - ''chm.-::*' of the piece of work^ 

: • rk; the results of overall piecoAf fr.':w? v^^nrt to 

ny activities canpot work; ©y own 1 liniBii; taz 

c-^evi in the final contribution can be re^'ult?? of my 

;rrcduct or service;*. seen ia the flr^^i f^ct.-lvitierj ctq 

outcome. cacllv r :en in 

the iinal product 
or f^ervicu. 



4, How t.uch va^^ietjj^ is t:l ^r^i in yc 
Jo> rf^raire you 'to du nnny 



ob? Thnt l8, t.o \.hr.l extent do^o the 



-2- 

V.!ry llivic' <'he. 
job rcquircy rrri l:o 

the hP-Viie^ rcutlr.^z 
tV 'ncjs over an:l 
uvcr again* 
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sftrcut th1^5!;» ai work> u^iing a variety of 
—6 7 



it? Ly 



J. 



VcT/ mu:hj t^v? 
job roQuirc:: 
to do rp-ny 
dif f cent thlf r.r* , 
using a nuinrri.r 
of diff^-rcnt 
{? tell. Is aud 



5. lu >;^:-^.*eral, Kow blgnlfic ant or impornaftt is your job? that 'is, are the 
rt*p,ulL»ii of your vink Itluily to significantly affect the lives or well-being 

6t[ M.hcv people? . • - 



1 2 

Not very ^;i.'7,.vif icant : 
tht^ outcomes cf my work 
are not likely to liave 
jTjjportant effe.cts on ' 
Other people. 



•5- 



Moderately 
significant, 



Highly' signify 
Icanc; the 
outcomes of my 
vork can affect 
other people in 
very Important 
ways* « 



6, To what f^xrtiTa ^-^'"^j^^L^ ro"Vorkgrr> let 'you knov how well you are 
doir^K- -'f^* your jub? 



1 2- 

Very little; people 
.almost r.givfir jj^^^ 
know how ^'eli I av\ 
doing. 



<■ 



6 _7 

Very much; 

.jwanagera or co- 

ray give me ' feed-^ workers provide 

bark;;^ other tiincB ' me xvlth alroost 

they riiay uct. . . ' • , conatauC feed- 

back" about how 
6 well I aa doing* 



7. To vl"uit cxr.enc does< do^Lnjti^^the^ob^ pro>>ide you with information about 

yovi peri'ortuanc^? That i^. does the actual work itself provide ^clues 

about how well you are doing — aoide from, any **'f eedback'"' co-workers or 
supervisor d ^nay provided 



Very Uttit: the 
job Itself i3 set 
up 80 I rould work 
forever without / 
finding out ho/ 
well I ara doing. 



— . ..5^_._ 

Moderately; some- 
tl'T'ec doing the 
job provides 
•feedback'' to me; 
sonetlTncB it does 
not. 



6 7 

V<5ry much; the 
job id set up oo 
tliat I get almost 
confl'HHt "feed- 
back" as I work 
abqut how well I 
Tiia-dping* 
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SECTION WO 



ListC'^d b(.*low er,c a nu-pber of statement a which couiu be ned to describe a Job* 

You are to indicate whether e^ch atateraent is an 
acc urate or an inaccurate description of X2}}:L i^^* 

Once again, please try to be as objective as you can in deciding 
!^ov accurately ^^ach statement describes your job-- -regardless of ^ 
whether you like or dislike your Job* 



Write a n\imber in the blank beside each statement, based on the following scale: 

How accur a::? is the statexcent in describing your Job ? 

1 2.3 '4 5 "6 7 

Very^ Mostly' Slightly' Uncertain Slightly Mostly Very 
Inaccurate"" Inaccurate Inaccurate Accurate Accurate Accurate 

^1.* The job requires me to use 'a min».]ier of complex or high-level skills. 

2. The io^ requires a lot of cooperative work with, other people. 



3. The -job is arranged so that I do no t . have the chance to do an entire piece 

of work frotn beginning tc end. 

^4. J^c?t doing the work required by the job provides m^y chances for me to 

figure out how well I am doing, \ ' 

5. The Job is- quite simple and repe*:itive. 

6. The job can be done adequately by a person vorking alone — without talking 

or checking with o'cher people,. 

; 7 > The supervisors and co-workers on. this job almost never give me any ^'feedback*' 
about how well I am doing my work. 

8 . This job is one vli^re a lot of othc-r people can be affected by how well the 
work gets dene. ^ . 

^9. The job dcrJ.cs me any chance to use ray personal initiative or judgment in 

ccirryiii't, out the u^rk. 

10. Supervisors often lec t^.e know how well they think I am performing the jol). 

11, The job provider mo the chance to cojnpl^i^ely fix)ish the pieces of work I v.^ain. 

12^ The job itself prpvides v^:iry few clues about whether or not I am perforinlng 

well , ^ . . 

13. hc^ ''T^o /'-^ r. < p r. ppport u; Ity for .^ndeperide:oce and froedora in 

I'.OV I do the WOTr' , 

, Th^. ^oh -^.l<^elC irs no^^ very si'.^niiicant or iMporCnnt in the broader scheme-. 

ER?C . ii'J 
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SECTION THRFH 



ticv^g^Lease Indicate how you pergonally fee l about your ^oh . 

Each of the stitenRentH below is something that a person might say about 
his or he^ job, indicate your own, personal feelli^s about your 

job by markfnn hov much you agree with each of the Btatetnents. 



a number ii\ the blank for each statement, baaed on this acale: 
How much 00 you^aj^ree vith the stat enient? 



Disagree 
S^trongly 



Disaj;ree 



Disagree 
Slightly 



NouCral 



Sligh'ciy 



6 

Agree 



7 

Agree 
Strongly 



1. My opinion of luyself goes up when I do this job welip 

2. Generally speaking, I am very satisfied with this job. 

3. I feel a greac sense of personal satisfaction when I do this job well. 

4. I frequently think of quitting this Job. 



5. 1 feel bad and unhappy when I discover that I have performed poorly on 
this Job. 

6. I am generally satisfied with the kind of work I do in this job. 

7. My own f eelln,?.'=5 j^enerally are not affected much one way or the other by 
how well T CO on this job. 



70 
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SECTION ?0U!^ 



Now plaarpc ln(Jicin.e ho^.^ V.\il^U:SA ^^'^ with each aspect of your Job .listed 
below. ajnna. write che appropriate liurabar in the blank beside each 

stateniGii: . 



)hr^ So. lib? i. rxi are yoi»_ jiitJj_Chi^ aj^^t^^ 



1 2 "3 



lasatlaf .ted 



Dls-af.isf led 



5 

Slight.Iy 



6. 7 
Satisf.ied Extrer.ely 
Satisfied 



1. The amount or job security j. have. 

2. The an^.ount: of y.ay und fringe bGae';ilf» J. recalve. 

3. The ariiount of; pexscncl growth and dwveiopmant 1 get In doUi$ my j't^b, 

4. The, pecpie "L tdik to and work with on ny Job. 




sNa'he degree of respect anri fcfir tieatwmit I receive from my boas. 
__6. The ff^elinii of wuithwhile acconplisVraenu I get from doing my job, 
7, TKc" chance to get to know other people -vhile on. the Job. 



8. ThE ctmount at support and guidance I rc?.ceive from my supetTj/leor . 

9. The degree to vhlch I am fairly pr.ld for -;hat 1 contribute to this organisation 

10. The amount of ividcp^indeac thought r^ud action I can exercise in my Job'. ^ ** 
lio'/ secure thUigy look for me in Che future In this organization. 

12. TV'j -.hauce to hef.p other people vhiie at vork. ^ 

13. Tiiu arounf of challenge in my job. . . 

14. The overall qu-.-lity of the. .supervision I receive in iny vork. 




BEST copy fll/AlUBLE 



5KCriON FIVE 



Lletftd beiow avc « nvwuber of characterlstlce which could be preeent oh any 
jpb- Pijoplfe differ about how much they would like to have each one present 
in their own jcl Wa ar^ interested in learning hov fxuch you personnlly 
HIi'iLlAlM h^ve each one present in your Job, 



Uslp^i the t-cale below, pleaae Indicate the deg^reft to which you w^id^iH, 
to have each chdracterietic preswfc in your job. 




MOTE: The uv.m;bers ox\ thl^ scale are different froia those uaed In previous 1 



4 5 
Would like 
having this only 
a tioderate amocnt 
(or litan) 



7 

Wnuid like 
vii'iy much 



10 

Would like 
hAvlng thia 
extrfpel ^; much 



1- High reepect aad fuir t're^tment from my 6upervi©or, 
Stljcvdstlag cb^lleriglng work. 

Chances to <ixercl3e indepandtMjt thotj^ght *ind action' ii^ my job. 
J^. Crear Job s-.'^c ^ri rr/T 
_^5. .Very friendly co-vciVvrrrr^. 
6. Opportunities^ t:c le^rc i^ew thingis Irom my ^^v:k. 
Hi?h f^alary 4v^d good fringe h^M\?tit^. ^ • 

8. OpportunJ tief? to be creative and twiiginaclve in ay wtk. 

9. Quick promote oaa. 



10. Opportuuxticc? for peri?yvial growth avd cle'^^exopwient in my Job. 
11* A (i^t.r^c, 0? w>Drthvhlle. accoTOpJ ltt')r5c:?ni.: in my work. 
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sroRiriG 'Kr.Y for tv-^ 9,".cm ?o?:i of the jds 




SCORING KFA' FOR THE SHORT FORM OF THE JOB DIAGNOSTIC SURVEY 



The Short Form of the Job Dlasnostlc Survey (JDS) measures several 
characteristics of jobs^ the reactions of the respondents to their jobs, 
and tlio ^,rov;th need strenj^th of the respondents. Some of the- rcalos 
tappuct by the JDS are not included in the Short Form; others are measured 
v;ith fev/er items. The scales measurinir^ the objective job dimensions are, 
however, identical with those in the JDS. 

Each variable measured by the JDS Short Form is listed below, along 
v'ith (a) a one or tv;o sentence description of the variable, and (b) a list 
of ttTc questionnaire items which are averaged to yield a summary score 
for the variable. 

For further information about the Instrument and its uses, contact^ 



Trof, J. ^.ichard llackman or 

56 fiillhousc Avenue 

Yale University 

i:ew Haven Ct. 06520 



Prof, Greg R. Oldham 

Department of Business Administration 

University of Illinois 

Urbana, 111. 61801 



I. J OK DIKENSIOnS : Objective characteristics of . the job itself. 

Sk ill Variety : The degree to which a job requires a variety of diff 
erent activities in carrying; out the work, which involve the use of a 
number of different skills and talents of the employee. 

Average the following items: 

Section One //4 
Section Two //I 

i!5 (reversed scoring — i.e., subtract the number 
entered by the respondent from 8) 

B. Task Identity : The degree to which the job requires the completion 
of a ''whole'' and identifiable piece of work— i.e., doing a job from be- 
ginning to end with a visible outcome. 

Average the following items: 

Section One //3 
Section Two //II 

//3 (reversed scoring) 

C. Task Signif icance ; The degree to which the job has a substantial 
Impact on the lives or work of other people — whether in the immediate 
organization or in the external environment. 

Avera'^e ti^n following items' | 

Sectiofi One -5 ^ 
Sect ion T^^o //8 

/^14 (reversed scorinfO 
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D. Auton omy . The deforce to v;hich the job provides substantial freedom, 
independence, and discretion to the employee in schedulin'^, his v/ork and 
in determining the procedures to be used in carrying it out. 



Average the following items: 

BEST COf^ ftVMlABLE 



Section One //2 
Section Two //13 

//9 (reversed scoring) 



E. Feedba cU from the Jo\> Itself J The degree to which carryin- out the 
work activities required by the job results in the employee obtaining 
information about the effectiveness of his or her performance. 

Average the following items • 

Section One 

Section Tw //4 ^ 
#12 (reversed scoring) 

Feeclback jrom Agents J The degree to which the employee receives 
information about his or her performance effectiveness from supervisors 
or from co-workers. (This construct is not a job cl^aracteristic per.se, 
and is included only to provide information supplementqary to construct 
(E) above.) 

Average the follov7inr^ items: 

Section One //6 
Section Tvo //l"^ 

//7 (reversed scoring) 

D ealing with Others : The degree to which the job requires the 
employee to work closely with other people (whether other organization 
members or organizational 'clients"). 

Average the follovring items: 

Section One iH 
Section Two //2 

//6 (reversed scoring) 



II. A FFECTIV J^ RT;-SPONSnS T O TME JOB' The priviate, affective reactions or 
feelinr'^s an employee gets from working or> his job. 

A* General Satisfaction : An overall, measure of the degree to which the 
employee is satisfied and happy in his or her v/ork. 

Average the following items frojlfT Section Three i>2 

\ ' ii^ (reversed scoring) 
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^' ^.'?^^X'}-\LH?l!lJloliyj},t'^^'!i: The degree to which the employee ia self- 
motivated to perform ettectively on Che Job» 

Averaco. th-: following items from Section Three: H 

S5 

#7 (reversed ocorX::g) 

^' ^^J.llS lliifLfac^tioili: These short ocalos tap several specific 
aspticta of the employee's job eatiafaction. 

. CI. ||?ay" ^atisfacviou. Average items //a and i!9 of Section Four. 
C2. 'Serurity" satisfaction. Average items n and tfll of Section 
Four. 

C3 "Social" satisfaction. Average itenis J?7, and #12 oi: Section ' 
Four. 

C4.. ••Supervisory" asitisf ac*:ion. Average AtesuB (?5, ^^8. and OU of 
Section Four, 

C5. "Grouth" aacisfaction. Average Itema if3, i?6, i?10, and #13 of 
Section Four. 

ITT. INnillD UAL GT.O'mi T.'ZV.r) STRENGT H; This acale taps t^ e degree to which 
an employee has strong vs. week dealra to obtain "gruvth" isatlsfactions 
from his or her work. 

AveracG the six items from Section Five listed below. Belore 
averaging, subtract 3 from each item score; this will result 
in a sunimary scale ranging from one to seven. The items are; 

i?2, i?6, ifs, no, m 



IV. HOnvm>!G_P0TT ;?:TXAL SCORE ; A score reflectinj; the potential of a job 
for cl^citinc positive Internal work motivation on the part of employees 
(especially those with high desire for growth need satisfaction) is givm 
belov, ^ 



Motivating Potential I Skill Task Task 
Score ' ' ■ •■ 



I Variety Ide-nt-J ty Sl>^,nif i cancej 



1 I 



jAutonomy 



Feedbav:', 
X [from the 



J [ 



i-Job 



APPF.TiDix T-.; 



THr, JOH FATIKTG FOPH 



Note: The Job Rating Fotm is scoicd identically with 
Sections One and Tv/o of the JDS and tho JDS Short Form. 
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J B D I A G M 0 S T I C S U R V E Y 
JOB ,IUTING FORI't 

I 

} 

This quct^ttonaaire was developed as part of a Yale University study of 

jobs and how p(>o'^lR react to theni. The qunstionnaire helpa.to determine 

how Jobti can be better. deBi^ieri, by obtaining information about how people 
react to dirfp.rrn.t kindt. c-2 ':'Obs, 



You arc a^ked to rate the characteristics of the following 
^> Job; 



Please keep in nlnd that the queationa refer to the Job listed above» and 
not to your o\m ]od. 



On the following pages, you will find several 
Jlftoraru kinds of questionfl about the Job 
il'ited above • Specific instruct ions are given 
at the start of each section. Please read 
them carefully. It should take you no more than 
3.0 TDlnutes to complete /he entire quest ionnalre, 
^'ieaae move through it quickly. 



For nore Infornation about thif^ quogt ionnatre and its use, please contact: 



• Trofcssor J. H^c^M'^.rd flackman OH 

r)e;)-irtm'-:^nt oC ■/•.imlnif;trative 5ciencrf> 

"^'nin Ivors ity 

\ew Haven, Ct. 00520 



Professor Greg Oldhar? 
Department of Business Ad'ai^lf:tra tlon 
University of Illi.noi.^ 
'iJrbana, 111. 61801 
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This p?rt of ihe questionnaire asks you t.o describe 
rlie jo»^ Lit:ced on tho. front page ar, objectl^ you 
crn. Try to vy^kkt your description:^ as accuratfPancl as 



objecrive as you possibly can. 



A aauiple question is piven below. 



A- To what ex lent: does the Job require a pere?on to work with nechanical 
equipment? 



Very little; 
the job 

requires almost 
no contact with 
n*echanlcal equip- 
ment of any kin-i. 



Moderately 




Very much 
the job 
requires 
almost con-- 
flt^nt wor^. 
with niechc 
cal equipmc 



You are to circle the number which 13 the most accurate description of 
the job listed on the front page. 

If, for example, thn jt>b requires a person to work with 
raechanical equipirient a good deal cf the time— butV also 
requires some paperwork— you might circle the number ^ 
six, as was dene in the example above* 



7^ 
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To what extent sloes the job require a person to work cAoBely with other 
£<?£jpl^^ (either 'client/' or people in related Joh{> in the organization)? 



1 

Very little; 
dealing wir.h 
other people is 
not at all 
n^cer-nary in 
doing the Job. 



Moderately; 
some dealing 
with Qtherfl is 
necessary. 



-7 



Very much;' deal- 
ing with other 
people is an 
ab^3olutely essential 
and crucial part 
of doing the job. 



2. How r.uu!i autonomy is there in the job? That is, tc what extent does the Job 
permit a persoa to decide on his or her o\fc\ how to go about doing the work? 



1 2- 

Very little; the 
Job pjives a perpon 
almo:-.t no pargcnal 
*'say^' about how 
and when the work 
is done- 



M.:)dera te 
autonor.y : niany 
things are stan- 
dardized and not 
under the control 
of the person, but 
he or she can make 
soTT^e decifjiona about 
the wort:. 



Very much; the 
Job gives the person 
almost complete 
responsibility for 
deciding how and 
when the work in 
done. 



3. To what, extent does the job involve doing a '|^holey and identifiable ple ce ol: 
work? That Is. is the job a couinlete piece of work tihat has an obvious 
beginning; and end? Or is it only a small pact of the overc^li piece of work, 
which is finished by other people or by automatic machines? 



'3^ 



Tho Job is cn]y a 
t5ay part of the 
cve.rall piece ot 
wcrk; the results 
cf the person V» 
activities canuot 
be seen in the 
final product ov 
service. 



^ — 5, 

The Job \h a 
moc^eratc-slzed 
''chunk" of the 
overall piece of 
work J the perj 
ov;-? contribution can 
bo Been xn the final 
outcome r 



The Job involves 
doing the whole 
piece of v:ork, from 
Btart to finish; the 
/-^results of the perso: 
activities are easij/ 
seen in the final 
product or service. 



4. llnv p\ir.ii vnrii'tr/ 1^ there in the joh^ Tho.t ls> to what extent do^cF t!^e 

Job ^cqMlri:' a r^^rf.cu to do mnny cb'..^ f :-.:"enL things at work, u3in)L? a variety of 
hi'i or her sVflla ?ud to'^^iat^;? 



1 2 

Very ilttle: r> • 
j'.'b requiren t^-: 
p rson to f^o ^'"-e r.p'^.c 

rout In.? th 

and over a^'ux:- 
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6 7 

Very much; ch»: job 
reciuiroLi tiu^ K^.rson 
to do i?nny M':frrnr^i 

of d^ff'iren'c bkll.Ls 
(^{) ' and taK^itr.. 



7^ 



5- In geri--al. how • ^-r.iUcani_qr fnnortmit is the job? That in, are the rcr,;:]t3 
of the i>pr/.3;i\s vo'rk'iikely toTrgnif icantly affect the lives or woll-baino of 
other i ^ 



1 — 2 a— 

Kot at all ^, ^-^Ar' irjnl ; 

the. outco*^'»j: the 

work are not liktfl/ to ^ 

affect anyone ^.n ar^v 

ir^portauw way. 



3 6-" 

Mtdcratcly 
significant * 



7 V 

Highly sin^if icaut: 
the out ccmf^s of the 
v7ork ,caa af^c.cr 
e ther 9'-uplc in 
very impor'tant way ^3* 



-J 



b. To what c^.xtcrt t^^^^ j;i i ^v^ t ^ or co- work oiK let tha person know how well he or "jU*. 
is doin>^, on t>':. iur;? 



1 2 

Very little: pe-^'*^ 
almost never l/t r.ho 
person know hov wall 
he or she ia doin^^ 




Modl^r•^t/^ly ; 
Bci^i^^'^^^lrn^r^s people* 
n^y sivo the por- 
Qon 'T er.dback" ; 
other tl-nes they 
nay not. 



V^ry much; managers 
or co'-v.'orkers provide 
tha person with 
almost constant 
"fcicdback'' about how 
well he or she is 
doing* 



7. To vhat extent '-oef^ doi':^, _th3_J_ob_ ij^^^^^^^^^^^ provl-.^e tVn --r^^on with information 
about his or vork pVr^iorMncef" is, does th<:v acfrucU w^rk_it^^ 

provide clues a out how well the prri;on is doiuii— aside Irom any ''feedback" 
co-^vorkers or supervisors vnay oroviCvl 



Very little; the 
job itself is b'^'^ 
up so a persc T^ cou?.d 
work forever wltno'it 
findin;:; O'jt: Inr.; vnll 
bo or shf. 3 5- 



Xo'.!or at p.' y ; 

the jch p/Z'^v^ (Joo 
"f ':'c.iVv»ck" to t \e 



7 

Vr ry uioqh ; the job 
is set up so that a 
pt-.rson gets alnoj=,t 
constant "feedback'' 
ar. he or shi' v.jrk^; 
about: h<"w ^'ell he or 
she tu dcin;;^. 



\ 




/ 



J 



BEST copy mtmii 



Ll9te<i below are a nuinin^r of scaucracats which,. could be lu^ed to dcscij-ibe a Job. 

iru ore tc indicate vbctl^er each ctntc^umt jLs an 
accuratj^ or an ina^rc'Jij^.tc .ji^scription of the job 
■:voC:J ou Ihc r.ront pate, 

in.T.ki a;7,wni^t plense try tp be. as ob jec tive as you oan in decidiptf^ 
hcv accurately each statijirauni: describes .the job-- regardless of your 
own f^/^li^'i5 aboui: that j^oh, ^ 



Write G nu-^-iDer ii\ tlio,^>lauk beside each statement, based on the following 
scale; ^ 

' ' Ax£l^ tS' ^ ^ s the 3u;^.t f^'"^,on t i n describing the job listed on 
the front 



1 i 3 A 3 

Very Mostly Sll^»,h^ly Uncertain Slightly 

luiccurate' Inaccurate Inaccurate /iccurate 



6 

Mostly* 
AccL^rar.e 



y 

Very 
Accurate 



1. The lob requires' a person to use a nu; ber of cotnplcx '•rj sophisticated skills, / 

The Job requires a lot of cooperative wrk "A'ith other people, 

_3. The job is 3rranr.«::d 30 that a person does wyt have the chance to do an entire 
piece of W':~k ficr.i begiun2.n2 to eno. 

Just do'ng th^ vo^k rcquir^x by th?. ^oh provides many chances* for a person to 
figure o it hcv7 wcii he or she is doing* 

5* The Icc is '^uite 6iir*ple and repec-UJ.vc, . ' 

_^6. The job Clin be done adequately by a person vorkijrg alone-^-without talking or 
checkins with other people. . T '• \ 

y ' . » , 

7. The supCL-'^isors an'I co- .-'orl:ers on t-.j? jab aln^ost n y^ver give a person any 
''feadb.ick" about: hcv well he or ?3i)e ir doing th6 work. ^ 

8. Thi.:* a:> c^-.c whore a let of ouhei people can be affected by how well the ^- 
w<)>:V. ^.t."' done. ^ » 



9» Tha j' ') 'ienie:; a ;M r?-rp ?tiy CJa')^t> to u^^e hltf or h personal initiative or 
disc'ctJop in cai*ryir\^ cvit ':he v'crn. 

( 

10, Suparvi^*or«^i c f t':i;^ J cj^the nerwon kj-.ov how Veli, t^hey think he or she it) 



11. Th?5 Job prov'. 1,!^-!:^ perr.c:-. ^/it'i ♦'Ju- cnr^-^re to Tlnir/n cor.v.ictcly any work he or 
sh^- sirart'r. 

12, The jo^ Iti-^^' f -)::^^^^dc'^ V''>ry f^r^v' cluos about v.'luii.ha^ or not* the person is 



ERIC 



^Ik T: c J' . ... . • -.-i : jlo or(H:r lr-> idr independence, aid 

frce^lu-.^ in ht:v or oov.:: '^m^* v.'orK-^ 



T!n.:|)c; inrrjlf Ir not very lif-ii'.^l^'^ijt or :i 



important in th^-^. broader ^^cIicdh 



SECTION T'Tr;-: * 



G n c V a X lwi .> v .ns. u io n 



1. Wbar. l.a v'-iur tu';.:'^? ^ ^ ^ 

2. Vihai. Is yo'j'- own -oh tillK-,"! 

3. is yo'.r ,tv'-? (Check o-'ij) 

u!'.;',.;r 20 AO - V? 

20 - 2 9 30 - i9 

30 - V,v 60 0" .-ver 



A. 



UoW lontj 'r,av(j you ^v::f.>n \u ynit p;.. c ' y^oBition? (Ch^ick one) 

0 - 1^2 yr. 3 - :■. vrt:, ' * 

- i yr. 3 - V? i'.. / 

X - 2 yrs, J.O or n'.ore 



In the 3;\icc- bclov? (or cu the i-'ack 'or cbe pofic) • ple/isc^ vrirra dovni any 
additional iaC^'-^uitlon about the jcb you supervise vhlch. you. teel mig'hf. be 
helpful to uo In v:i.d(vc3tandinp^ i;ii^L job. Thank you for your ccopcration. 
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APPEMniX F 



•tF.A': JDS SCORES FOP. A SArCLTv T^POII PUBLIC ORCAillZATIOHS 



ERIC 



Vaul'aanon L Ki\tz (1974) adntnlstered bccLions tho vTOS to a large 
satnpU* of public employees, and mean scores for the JDS scales they used 
are shown Iji Table F-1, 

The fMinple Included four povnrnmental orr3anlzat Ions (two cities, one 
county, and one state), ^'ithin oach povernmcntal entity, a stratified 
random sample of public employees vas determined. Of the total sample of 
3500 employees, 38 percent participated. The stratification was based on 
ei-^ht r.qual rmployment Opportunity Commission (RCOC) job catej^ories- 

1. Administrators: Occupations in which employees set broad policies and 
exercise or direct overall responsibility for execution pf these policies, 
Inclu'les . department neads, bureau chiefs , division cliiefs, directors, 
wardens, inspectors, superintendents, police and fire chiefs, unit super- 
visors, and ' indred v/orkers. * • 

2. Pr ofessiona ls ' Occupations v/hich require specialized and theoretical 
knowled?:e usually Acquired through college training or throup,h work expert- 
ience. Includes: doctors, psychologists, registered nurses-, personnel and 
labor relations v.'orkers, lawyers, system analysts, accountants, engineers, 
teachers, employment and vocational rehabilitation counselors, and kindred 
workers, 

3. Technicians ' Occupations which require a combination of basic scien-- 
tiflc or technical knowledge and manual skill v;hich can be obtained 
through specialized post-secondary school education or through equivalent 
on-the-job trainxnf;. Includes^ computer profjrammers and operators, 
drafts^men, surveyors, photographers, radio operators, assessors, techni- 
cians, practical nurses, and kindred workers. 

4. Prote ctive Service' Occupations in which v;orkers are entrusted with 
public safety, security, and protection from destructive forces. Includes 
police officers, fire fiputers, cruards, bailiffs, detectives, marshals, 
and kindred workers, 

5. Paraprof essiona ls' Occtipations in which workers perform some of the 
dutiFs~of a prof ession.ll or technician in a supportive role - usually 
requiring, less formal trainin;^. Includes: library assistants, research 
assistants, medical aides, child support workers, welfare service aides, 
police auxiliary, and kindred workers, 

6. Office and Cle rical ? Occupations in ^;hich workers are responsible for 
communica tTons , recordin^^, and retrieval of Information, and other paper 
work- required in an office. Includes • bookk.eopers , messengers, stenog- 
raphers, clerks transcribers, office machine operators, license dis- 
tributors, and kindred workers, 

7. ''''iile^lJlL^^ Occupations in v/hJch workers perform jobs which require 
spcciaf manual skill and a knot;led'^/' of the processes Involved in the 
worl - acquire'] t'^rou^'h on-thf^^-job tr;iinJnR and experience or throu^'.h 

,-.pi renticeshlp or other* fon.ial trainin-^ pro^:rar^s♦ Includes; mechanics, 
repairmen, electricians, carpenters, heavy equipment operators, skilled 
machinists; typesetters, and kinOred v/orkers. 




ServliM* ajjil ^'a Ln tiMurro ' Occupations in rhich workers perform duties 
^'hich result in or cDntrtbutc to the confort, convenli»ncc , byp.iene , or 
^3afety of the seneral public' or vrhich contribute to the upkeep and care of 
bulldinps, facilltie:;, or >u^oun Is of public property. Inclu'les: chauffeurs, 
truck anfl bus drivers, refuse collectorr^, custodial pr^rsonncd, p^ardeners, 
:»TOundkoopers , construction vorl^^^rs, p.arane laborers, launciry and dry 
cieaaiug operatives, and kindred v/orkers. 
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